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Star on the Door 

I T was in Paris, at the age of twenty, 
-*- that Maggie Teyte first dazzled the 
musical world, when she sang the role of 
Melisande. She was born and bred in 
England, but had gone to France to study 
singing under Jean de Reszke. When 
she returned to London in 1910, she made 
a series of sensational triumphs in concerts 
of French and German song, and in the 
roles of Cherubino, Marguerite in Faust, 
and Melisande. Her youth, her exquisite 
appearance, and her musical understand- 
ing immediately conquered the critics. 

Almost fifty years later, she was still 
delighting large and enthusiastic concert 
audiences. Those fifty years, however, 
had certainly not brought her an unbroken 
run of success, and now with the frankness 
and vigour that are characteristic of her, 
Miss Teyte gives in Star on the Door an 
impression of the ups and downs of her 
life, of triumphs and setbacks, of comedy 
and sadness. 

All through Maggie Teyte's life the 
decisive influence has been that of music, 
and in this book she recalls the various 
types of music that she has sung. She 
generously shares her experience, and 
chapters such as "On Singing Mozart " 
and "Approach to Opera" will be 
of value to aspiring singers, as well as of 
interest to all music-lovers. 

Star on the Door is a panorama of the 
life and experience of a great prima donna. 
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Maggie Teyte as Cherubino 

From a drawing by G. G. Wilmshurst in the Illustrated London News, 
November 1910 
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JESTOTIE oisr TKE TTTLE, 

I was touring in America during 
trie 1914 war with, trie Boston Opera 
Company., I was given a dressing-room 
with a star painted on the door, which was 
the custom in those days. But when I 
opened the door and went inside, I found 
the following rhyme written in lipstick on 
the large mirror : 

"Twinkle., twinkle, little star, 
Who the hell do you think you are?" 

\Vhat a pity that more mirrors are not 
scribbled on these days ! 

M. X. 
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Letter to Cedric Wallis 

Dear Cedric, 

It Is now six years since we started on 
this autobiography of mine. 

There have been moments of great 
pleasure and also of heartache, remember- 
ing the links that bound them together for 
this material. I must thank you for helping 
me over my ungrammatical hurdles and., 
sometimes, inelegant jumping of the fences. 
Let us now sit back and smile at the little 
difficulties we encountered for as Victor 
Hugo said "Time is the only judge. 35 So let 
time be the judge of our collaboration. 

Sincerely, 

M.T. 

December 



To the Memory of 
WALTER RUBENS 

but for wliose generosity and understanding 
this book could not have been written 



CHAPTER I 

Background 



THROUGH childish eyes I see a ruined castle surrounded 
by a moat which is covered entirely with water lilies 
and green weed. One big, square, rather forbidding 
tower of the castle is still standing, birds and bats 
flying in and out of its turrets. I have been taken up 
along the tree-lined avenue by my nurse. I must be 
very young because it all looms so very large. Anyhow, 
I cannot resist the lilies, and reaching for one I fall 
into the moat. The next thing I remember is being 
wrapped up in a blanket at the lodge gates, where the 
caretaker and his wife lived. So these memories of my 
life begin with water lilies and the cold water into 
which they drew me. 

I was born at Dunstall House, near Wolverhampton, 
in the midlands of England, on April lyth, 1888. I was 
one of eleven children. My paternal grandfather was 
James Tate, a Scottish Presbyterian, who became a 
Roman Catholic to marry my grandmother, a native 
of Ireland. My father, also called James, was their 
only child. He was a very good amateur pianist and 
studied at one time in Leipzig with Leschetizsky. At the 
house of a Mrs. Doughty he very often played accom- 
paniments for one of her daughters, who had a beauti- 
ful voice, and who later was chosen by the famous 
English tenor, Sim Reeves, to go with him on a world 
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tour an ambition never realised because of a jealous 
husband. This is the story of the daughter of Miss 
Doughty's sister, Maria, a child christened Margaret, 
who later became known as Maggie Teyte. 

My childhood was spent at Dunstall House, where 
there was a farm in which my mother took an active 
interest. When I was about ten years old my father 
bought the Caledonian Hotel in Adelphi Terrace, 
London, and we all trekked to the great city. There 
was a large room that was probably used for banquets, 
and was empty most of the time, except for a grand 
piano. I amused myself by the hour there, playing and 
singing. People coming in and out of the hotel some- 
times asked "Who is that singing?" which must have 
impressed my father, for one day he came into the 
room and said, "We are going to the Royal College of 
Music; Mr. Parry will hear you sing." 

Mr. (later Sir Hubert) Parry decided that I was too 
young to study singing, so I was entered at the Royal 
College for piano and theory. It must have been about 
this time that I sang, too, for Madame Albani, the 
famous Canadian prima donna, whose verdict was that 
my voice was quite pretty, but would never be strong 
enough for opera. George Bernard Shaw, who lived 
opposite the hotel, was less kind, for he sent a 
complaining note to my mother saying: "Will you 
please stop that girl from making such horrible 
noises." 

But I did have more appreciative listeners, for an 
inquiry came from George Dance, later Sir George, 
the theatrical producer and manager. This was after 
my father had died, when I was about fourteen. My 
mother called me into the room to sing for Mr. Dance, 
who then suggested that I should join one of his touring 
companies. "VMien he asked my mother if she would 
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give her permission, she turned to me and said, "You 
can make your own decision. 53 I still remember quite 
vividly the hesitation in my mind, and the feeling of 
isolation, mingled with a little fright, as I had to make 
a decision on the instant about my future. I was not 
old enough, or experienced enough, to say, "I'll give 
you my answer tomorrow," and so from my mouth 
came this inexplicable answer: "If you pay me what 
I want!" 

This is the first occasion when Fate, or Providence, 
or whatever you like to call it, intervened to influence 
the direction of my career. I cannot explain my reply 
to Mr. Dance in any other way, as I was a very shy 
girl, but I think I must have been born with an instinct 
that has protected me from all kinds of eventualities. 
Some believe, and some don't, that one's destinies are 
foreshadowed at birth. I shall leave you to judge my 
case, as these moments of intuition will turn up again 
before my story is ended. As for Mr. Dance : when he 
heard my reply, he looked startled, to say the least of 
it, and at once left the hotel, so that whatever talent 
I may then have had was prevented from being 
exploited in that way. 

At that time I must always have been singing about 
the place, and I suppose a good many people heard 
me, and some of them must have thought I showed 
promise. For it was not very long before I was invited 
to make my first appearance in public in the lovely 
little Catholic church in Maiden Lane, London. It was 
probably a concert in aid of church funds; anyway, 
those who were there seemed to like me, and this time 
Destiny really stepped in. When I returned to the vestry 
after singing Tosti's "Good-bye," a young man was 
there, walking up and down in an excited way. His 
name was Walter Rubens, and he seems to have 
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decided, there and then, that I must have a complete 
training as a singer. 

This meant meeting people of influence, social, pro- 
fessional and financial, who might give me the chance 
of realising what Walter was certain were my potenti- 
alities. Since my father's death, circumstances had not 
been easy for my mother. She was in no position to 
afford the expense of a Continental musical education 
for me, and this was what Walter had set his heart on. 
But he was determined that nothing should stand in 
my way, and nothing but the best would satisfy him. 
That meant no other teacher but Jean de Reszke, the 
famous tenor, then nearing the end of his brilliant 
career, who had opened a school of singing at his Paris 
home, 53 Rue de la Faisanderie. And in due course 
Walter raised a sum of money, contributing the greater 
part himself and making his plan for me a reality. I 
was to go to Paris and become a singer. 

Walter Rubens was the son of Victor Rubens, a 
London stockbroker of German origin, who was pos- 
sibly the kindest man I have ever met. His wife had 
been a concert pianist. Walter went into his father's 
stockbroking business, but died soon after the 1914 
war. He had served with the Essex Regiment in the 
Gallipoli campaign, and his health never recovered 
from it. 



CHAPTER II 

Jean de Reszke 



WHEN I was about fifteen or sixteen I must have been 
rather an awkward, shy young girl. I remember my 
eldest sister saying to me one day, "You are so stuck 
up! Why don't you talk to my friends when I bring 
them home to tea? 5 ' I was very surprised at the sugges- 
tion that I was "stuck up," but more surprised still that 
they should want me to make conversation with 
them. 

I was still at this embryo stage when I travelled to 
Paris with Walter Rubens. I would like to give you a 
detailed account of the journey where we stayed, and 
what we did but all I can remember is that after 
dinner the first evening, at the hotel which was some- 
where near the Arc de Triomphe, a beautiful woman 
had coffee with us. She was elegantly dressed, had red 
hair and green eyes, and I was speechless, as I always 
am in front of beauty. Was it, I now wonder, the sister 
of Elinor Glyn, the novelist? Memory is made vague 
by awe and excitement. 

But for me the trip usually started in the big salon 
of 53 Rue de la Faisanderie, Jean de Reszke's house. 
When we were shown into the salon, Madame de 
Reszke was there with her husband. She was a very 
beautiful woman and a great Lieder singer, though she 
never sang in public. There were other people present, 
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but as my memory has been developed for notes rather 
than names, I cannot remember who they were. Jean 
de Reszke was tall and imposing "le grand homme" 
people called him. The adjective applied equally to his 
physique and his reputation. He had immense charm, 
and the manner of an aristocrat of Poland, the 
country that has given so many great artists to the 
world. 

I sang Tosti's C Good-bye," which Walter played for 
me. Jean de Reszke thanked me, and then said in a 
rather matter-of-fact way that I should make my debut 
two years from then. It seems now a very bold pro- 
phecy for him to have made. I knew so little no 
operas, and no language but my own. Yet he was only 
three months out in his estimate. Without hesitation he 
accepted me as a pupil. 

He was my first and only master, and he taught me 
how to sing. I had loathed my schooldays, but this was 
quite a different matter. Work! The word can have 
so many meanings. This work was to be my joy, my 
religion the aptitude for which assisted me more than 
any other to make my debut after two years and three 
months of study. 

I returned home elated, and was back in Paris within 
a very short time to begin my training. I lived at a 
pension de jeunes files on the Avenue Victor Hugo, 
owned by an Englishwoman whose name was Julia 
Smith; and I was very happy there in my room with 
its piano. There were four of us from the de Reszke 
school there at the time, and I think it was Olga Lynn 
who showed me the way to the beautiful little theatre 
that Jean had built at the back of his house. There, for 
the first time, I trod the boards that were to be my 
battleground for nearly fifty years. 

On the lesson board I found my name put down for 
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the Opera Class, which was usually from five to six 
o'clock. Jean de Reszke, with an accompanist, super- 
vised all the lessons, starting at ten in the morning, 
four pupils sharing each lesson. Each of them paid 
200 francs an hour, and in those days the franc was 
twenty-five to the pound, making 8 for fifteen 
minutes. 

Quite a number of singers who later became famous 
were among my fellow students: Saltzmann-Stevens, 
the Wagnerian soprano, whom Hans Richter took to 
Bayreuth; Louise Edvina, who later sang at Covent 
Garden; Lucille Marcel, who went to Vienna, and later 
became the wife of Felix Weingartner; and the fabu- 
lously beautiful Lina Cavalieri, to whom Jean de 
Reszke taught the role of Tosca a triumph of mech- 
anical coaching on his part, for, like the peacock, she 
was gorgeous to look at, but not so easy to listen to. I 
heard her at Covent Garden, and was amazed she 
got through the part at all but how beautiful she 
was! 

The division of the lessons between four students 
gave fifteen minutes to each, but the order of the lesson 
was changed every day, so that if one had twenty 
minutes one day it was evened up the next time. For 
three months I was kept entirely to exercises and the 
"solfeggi" of Vaccaj. Then came "Voi che sapete" from 
Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro, a simple, straightforward 
aria until you begin to paint it with the colours which 
the traditions of Mozart demand, and for which Jean 
de Reszke was such a stickler. 

Then I had to learn something in quite a different 
style : the bravura air "O beau pays de la Tourainef 
sung by Queen Marguerite de Valois in the first act of 
Meyerbeer's opera Les Huguenots. This piece covers 
twenty-seven pages of the vocal score, and I had been 
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working on it for about three months when it became 
the occasion of the biggest emotional breakdown of 
my whole career. 

It was Jean de Reszke's custom to invite important 
managers and impresarios to the school from time to 
time, and on one of these occasions, about half-way 
through the first year of my studies, Mr. Conried of 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York was invited to 
hear a few of the pupils. I sang the air from Les 
Huguenots; at least, I sang the quiet opening passages 
without mishap, and then I had my first attack of 
nerves and broke down. 

There was a dreadful silence, w r hich seemed to last 
for hours. Suddenly Jean said, "Mais, voyons, ma 
petite continuez!" As I started again, I heard him 
say to Conned, "You understand, she has only been 
with me for six months." Hot with shame, I finished 
the aria, all twenty-seven pages of it, with my throat 
choked with tears. 

I don't know what Conried thought, but by then I 
was past caring. I retired behind the upright piano on 
the stage, and cried for two hours without ceasing. I 
cried the tears that should have been spread over my 
whole career all of them. 

I have never cried about my work since, though I 
have shed tears of anger, pain, hate, or love. I have 
always striven to be a good worker, and a good worker 
is rarely or never satisfied, so that when certain per- 
formances didn't work out as I hoped they might, I 
haven't complained, or shed any more tears. I've gone 
back to work. 

The reason for this outburst was that I had given 
less than was expected of me. At the end of two hours, 
when everybody had left the theatre, I was discovered 
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by the accompanist, a kind and charming elderly 
person with the alarming name of Mademoiselle 
Mange-Petit. She did her best to restore my damaged 
self-esteem, and so the first major crisis in my student 
life was past. 



CHAPTER III 

The de Reszke Method 



JEAN DE RESZKE never put down on paper his ideas 
on singing; that is to say, anything that could be called 
a "method." Fm sure he had good reasons for this, and 
indeed I doubt if he would have acknowledged any 
system of training that could be applied indiscrimin- 
ately to any and every pupil who wanted to learn 
singing apart from certain basic exercises. In my own 
case, a great deal of the benefit I derived from the 
two years I spent at 53 Rue de la Faisanderie came 
from listening to my fellow-students, when I was not 
taking a lesson myself. Whenever I had a free moment 
I was there in the theatre, sometimes several hours 
a day; and I have forgotten very little of what I 
heard. 

This chapter on de Reszke's method of teaching is 
not easy to write; there have been, and are, many 
teachers of the difficult art of singing, and they all 
disagree. When I say "difficult 55 I am thinking parti- 
cularly of the fact that the singer is his own instrument. 
Unlike the piano or violin, that can be closed or put 
away when the performance is ended, we singers go 
on ticking over. Our instrument lies within us, not out- 
side, and we use it constantly, even when we are not 
actually singing. Actors are our next of kin in this way; 
their art also lies within them. But when a teacher 
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throws around such phrases as 'Vocal production," 
"soft palate/ 5 "deep breathing/' and so on, no one 
knows for certain what he is talking about least of all 
the novice to whom they are used. And what, asks the 
layman, has all this physiological jargon to do with an 
art like singing? 

The teacher, the trained singer, and the intelligent 
pupil, all know (or should all know!) that there is a 
meaning behind the phrases, though I wouldn't go so 
far as to say that the meaning is always made clear. 
The "jargon," rightly understood, should help the 
student to train the body which is his instrument, 
and equip it technically for the physical act of 
singing. 

Singing is a natural function to the boy or girl who 
has been born with a beautiful quality of sound. Then, 
you may ask, why bother with training at all, why not 
leave it to Nature? But there's a snag how is the 
beautiful, natural quality to be developed and main- 
tained? How is it to survive the stress and worry of a 
professional career : long hours in the theatre and con- 
cert hall, endless rehearsals, the mental demands of 
study, and the drain on nervous energy of actual public 
performances? 

In youth, the quality of a beautiful voice may stand 
up well enough to all this, but it will sooner or later 
suffer from any kind of mismanagement, and a hundred 
and one outside influences may do it damage that can- 
not be repaired. Ill health even the common cold 
may lead to a permanent loss of quality. Family 
troubles do no good. And the lack of an honest and 
intelligent musical friend has been the downfall of 
many a promising singer. I think the last is a most 
important asset; hard to find, but worth a very long 
search. 
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With these ideas in mind, let us return to Jean de 
Reszke. He brought to his school the incalculable asset 
of his own experience : he had been through what we 
were to go through. He was an opera singer, and he 
knew the great opera houses of the world from the 
inside. He knew the work that went on in them, as we 
were to know it later those of us who made the grade ! 
He had rehearsed and rehearsed until he was perfect 
in his roles or as nearly perfect as he could make him- 
self; and that need of rehearsal was one of the most 
important messages he passed on to us. 

At the beginning of your studies with him, you were 
told to learn a certain aria, and had to sing it day in 
and day out, month in and month out, until you satis- 
fied him. I well remember one student later to be- 
come famous in Wagnerian roles who could not quite 
get the vocal effect of the opening phrase of the big 
soprano aria in Weber's Der Freischutz. Although the 
opera was composed to a German text, many students 
had to learn it in French perhaps for an audition at 
the Opera, where everything is sung in the native 
language. The recitative of the aria, therefore, instead 
of beginning "Wie nahte mir der Schlummer," opens 
in the French version with a sigh on two notes to the 
word "Helas!" The student in question was incapable 
of giving the correct "weight" to this opening word 
at least, not to satisfy de Reszke; and at one particular 
lesson he devoted half an hour to trying to teach 
her how much breath to let go, how much voice 
to mingle with it, and how to mingle these two with the 
tempo demanded by Weber. He persevered with her 
on this two-note sigh during many subsequent lessons, 
and it is an illustration of his perfectionism and minute 
attention to detail, as well as capacity for sheer repeti- 
tion, that it was only after a month that he would 
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admit defeat and this is the only time I ever remem- 
ber him giving up ! 

During my lifetime I have often heard phrases like : 
"Don't let her go to So-and-so he ruins every voice ! 53 
or "Oh, don't let him go to So-and-so he turns all his 
pupils into baritones!" I think such generalisations 
must often be untrue, and where a teacher fails to bring 
out a pupil's potentialities (if she has any!) it may 
sometimes be as much the fault of the pupil as of the 
teacher. The pupil, in other words, may not be big 
enough to take it. 

For example, my own training with Jean de Reszke 
was based on his belief that it was good to try out the 
most difficult things first, because afterwards everything 
else seemed comparatively easy. (I am talking now 
purely in terms of vocal technique, of course ; interpre- 
tation is an entirely different matter.) So, during a little 
more than a year after I had studied the Queen's Air 
from Les Huguenots, I learnt arias from the Bellini 
operas / Puritani and La Sonnambula, the famous mad 
scene from Ambroise Thomas' Hamlet, the Shadow 
Song "Ombra leggiera" from Meyerbeer's Dinorah, 
the operatic waltzes from Gounod's Mireille and 
Romeo et Juliette, and the Jewel Song from the same 
composer's Faust. Then I studied all the Mozart parts 
that belonged to my repertoire: Susanna and 
Cherubino in Le Nozze di Figaro, Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni, and Pamina in The Magic Flute. Most 
people will agree that this should be enough to be going 
on with, but I have not yet mentioned the exercises 
that preceded the operatic studies. 

People these days have a strange idea about the word 
"exercise." When I ask pupils to sing a scale, they don't 
seem to know what I'm talking about. As likely as not 
they will sing a sequence of nine notes. Then time is 
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wasted in explaining that a scale on the piano consists 
only of eight notes, and that anything outside that be- 
comes a vocal exercise. You may think the distinction 
an unimportant one, but I think it is as well to agree 
exactly about terms that will be so constantly in use 
during a pupil's training. When you have done your 
exercises for staccato, exercises pianissimo, exercises 
fortissimo, exercises for the diaphragm, exercises for 
head tone and the raising of the soft palate all taken 
from or based on operatic motifs you realise that they 
are very different from scales. 

I was once told by Sir Milsom Rees, voice specialist 
to the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, that the 
trio in the last act of Gounod's Faust was found to be 
exhausting by even so gifted a singer as Melba; but de 
Reszke's training prepared me for that heavy lyrical 
singing by a carefully graded system of exercises. The 
same thing applies to Antonia's final scene from The 
Tales of Hoffmann. I have known it to be cut because 
the soprano found it too exacting; I have even known 
the second repeat of the angel motif in the Faust trio 
to be omitted, because the singer was afraid she would 
not stand up to the test of endurance called for by the 
third repeat A de Reszke pupil was forearmed against 
these difficulties. 

Of course fatigue can also be brought about by faulty- 
breathing, but when that has been corrected, there is 
nothing like exercises to give one the vocal stamina to 
carry through a long and taxing part to the end. Most 
singers have a favourite cheval de bataille on which (I 
hope ! ) they base their exercises. Mine was "Depuis le 
jour" from Charpentier's Louise. I sang it every day 
while I was at the de Res2ke school sometimes two 
or three times a day. I sang it for visitors who dropped 
in and wanted to hear me. It became my principal 
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exercise; particularly good for head tone and pianissimo 
work, but good for a lot of other things as well. 

Such was my two years' experience of the "de 
Reszke method 53 scales, exercises, learning repertoire, 
listening to others, and above all singing singing 
singing ! 



CHAPTER IV 

First Public Appearance 



IN March 1906 the composer Reynaldo Hahn, who 
wrote so many charming songs, planned a Mozart 
Festival in Paris, which was to take the form of a series 
of concerts at the Nouveau-Theatre. The main items in 
this series of programmes were whole acts from Don 
Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, and Cosi Fan Tutte. The 
stars who were engaged to draw the public were the 
great Lilli Lehmann, then approaching her sixtieth 
year, but with all the authority of her remarkable 
career undaunted by time, Jean de Reszke's brother, 
Edouard, and the famous baritone Mario Ancona. 

Jean de Reszke arranged with Reynaldo Hahn that 
I should sing Zerlina and Cherubino in the acts to be 
performed from Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro. 
It was my first public appearance since Walter Rubens 
had heard me sing at the Maiden Lane church in Lon- 
don, but as I received no fee for my services the 
occasion did not rank as my professional debut. There 
must have been many rehearsals Reynaldo Hahn's 
respect for his beloved Mozart would have insisted on 
that but perhaps la grande cantatrice, Lilli Lehmann, 
appeared only at the later ones with the orchestra, for 
my first and lasting impression of her was in the green- 
room before one of the actual concerts. 

The parts of Susanna and Elvira, and, I imagine, 
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Dorabella in Cosi Fan Tutte, were being sung by a 
niece and pupil of Lehmann's called Hedwig Helbig. 
As I came into the greenroom I was startled to see poor 
Helbig cowering, with her back literally to the wall, 
while her formidable aunt poured forth a spate of 
German, apparently laying down the law of crotchets 
and quavers, and everything else in music that the 
younger singer might overlook during the performance. 
I was startled, not only by Lehmann's vehemence, but 
because I had been brought up by Jean de Reszke to 
consider perfect silence necessary before a concert. Any- 
thing in the nature of a last-minute lecture, much less 
a harangue like this, was bad for the voice. So I stood 
on the other side of the room, waiting for the Wag- 
nerian storm to abate, and feeling very sorry for the 
poor girl who had aroused it. If the following notice, 
which appeared the next day in Le Matin> is to be 
believed, most of the stuffing must have been knocked 
out of poor Helbig before the performance began, for 
she is only mentioned en passant. 

Let me tell you about the Mozart Festival, given on three 
evenings at the Nouveau-Theatre. It was delightful, not 
only in its choice of programme, but on account of the 
artists gathered together to carry it out. Mile Lilli Lehmann 
sang the noblest airs and the most charming songs of the 
Salzburg master in the admirable style that is still hers, and 
which has contributed so much to her renown. . . . 

At her side appeared a quite young girl, Mile Tate, 
whose soprano voice, wonderfully pure, expressive and 
tender, brought a charming grace to the songs of Cherubino 
and Zerlina. Figaro and Don Juan found a peerless inter- 
preter in M. Ancona with his flexible and resonant baritone. 
And we also heard in M. Edouard de Reszke a majestic 
Sarastro, and a Leporello whose gaiety was perhaps a trifle 
heavy; Miles Helbig and Doerken, and so on ... 
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On her entrance, Lilli Lehmann gave me my first 
lesson in how to approach the concert audience from 
the intimacy of the greenroom. Two or three steps led 
the artists on to the stage, and as I, the young unknown, 
followed my majestic colleague's determined footsteps, 
I saw a metamorphosis take place. When Lehmann 
stepped out on to the stage, the angry old aunt of a 
woman disappeared in what seemed to me a devilish 
grin, which stretched her mouth from ear to ear. As 
she moved forward into the applause, I thought to my- 
self, "So that's what you have to do, is it?" In my 
stupid ignorance, I thought it false and overdone, not 
knowing that the day would come when Ridi, 
pagliaccio!" would also be my password. I did not 
realise how broad a smile, how extreme a grimace 
must be to be perceptible in a large theatre. 

I was too young to appreciate the finer points of the 
Mozart tradition that showed in the art of Lilli 
Lehmann, but no doubt what I heard, coupled with 
Reynaldo Hahn's fervent interpretation of the incom- 
parable master, subconsciously entered my blood and 
served to confirm what I had already learnt from Jean 
de Reszke. 

Amongst a lot of Press cuttings of this period I 
recently found what appears to be an account of one 
of these Mozart Festival concerts by a member of the 
audience. It is scribbled on a small piece of paper, and 
I think it must be a quotation from a letter, which 
some kind person thought would interest me. Follow- 
ing what I have written above, I think it is worth 
quoting; I am sorry I cannot acknowledge the author of 
the remarks, as I cannot remember who sent it to me. 

Went to the last Mozart Festival concert. Here I saw my 
first representative French audience. There were many 
exquisite gowns and beautiful women. Lilli Lehmann and 
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Edouard de Reszke were the stars, and little Tate, Jean de 
Reszke's pet pupil, appeared also. Tate is very tiny, and is 
only sixteen or seventeen. She wore a short white frock, and 
white ribbons on her long braid. She was exquisite, and 
was greeted with storms of applause. The contrast between 
her and Lehmann was pathetic. Lehmann is sixty years old, 
and has her wonderful art left with no voice to speak of, 
while Tate has a fresh, young, exquisite voice, with 
extremely childish interpretations. Lehmann evidently felt 
the comparison, for she made the effort of her life to sing, 
and was wonderfully dramatic at times. Tate has a won- 
derful future before her, and Lehmann evidently felt that 
her days were over. 

The next day the concert was discussed in de Reszke's 
studio, and Lottie said, "What a wonderful artist and 
lovely woman Lehmann is!" De Reszke's eyes flashed, and 
he said, "Lovely woman? That creature a lovely woman? 
You should have seen the way she treated little Tate ! She 
took her arm, and swept her away like this ! Lovely woman, 
indeed!" 

So even Lehmann, the great woman and artist, can't bear 
to retire in favour of a fresh, pink-and-white rosebud like 
Tate, and I almost cried with her. Tate's voice is much 
like Emma Eames. . . . 

Whatever one may think of the opinions expressed 
in that account, it seems to me to have the ring of 
sincerity, and to provide an interesting contemporary 
comment by a kindly member of the audience. 

My lessons at the Rue de la Faisanderie were not 
interrupted in any way by this interlude, and I con- 
tinued right on with the arias of Bellini, Rossini, 
Puccini, and Charpentier not to mention Mozart. 
Although I sang and studied practically every colora- 
tura aria in the repertoire, except those which Mozart 
wrote for his Queen of the Night in The Magic Flute, 
I was gradually settling into a lyric soprano. 



CHAPTER V 

First Professional Appearance 



BEFORE very long, Jean de Reszke arranged for me my 
first really professional engagement. It took place about 
two years and three months after my first meeting 
with him, when he had made that bold prophecy about 
my future. I was now to sing three performances as 
Zerlina in Mozart's Don Giovanni at the Monte Carlo 
Opera, a delightful theatre, where, under the manage- 
ment of Raoul Gunsbourg, fashionable seasons of opera 
were given each year, with guest performances by many 
international stars. For example, the Don Giovanni in 
the performances for which I was engaged was the 
famous French baritone Maurice Renaud, the most 
celebrated Don Giovanni of his day. 

I was taken to Monte Carlo by Mrs. Victor Rubens 
("Mama, 33 as I always called her), who stayed for a 
few days to see me settled in, and then left me to fend 
for myself during the rest of the season, which lasted 
about six weeks. She arranged for a French governess 
to visit me now and then, and no doubt the hotel people 
were told to keep an eye on me as well. 

If I have no first impressions of Paris, it is quite 
otherwise with Monte Carlo. Even the name conjures 
up visions of blue sea, blue skies, and tropical plants; 
the hot midday sun, and the evening mist ascending, 
cutting off the lower reaches of the hill behind the 
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town, so that the fortress on top of it looked like Val- 
halla, suspended in the sky. And what a fantastic world 
it was below: what beautiful women, what beautiful 
clothes ! 

Of course, the first thought of anyone arriving in 
Monte Carlo is to go to the gambling rooms at the 
Casino, and "Mama" was no exception. But I was still 
a minor, and could not be admitted without a special 
permit. Nothing daunted, I obtained this through M. 
Gunsbourg, and my request led to my first meeting with 
a character who was quite fabulous in his day. Guns- 
bourg was a short, fat, compact figure of a man, very 
ugly, who appeared to strut through his musical metier 
as though he was a reincarnation of Napoleon. There 
was always a great deal of gossip about M. Gunsbourg's 
sayings and doings, and I remember a story that was 
current at the time which may give some idea of the 
kind of man he was. 

It was the custom on Sunday mornings for the ladies 
of fashion who were staying in the town to drive around 
a particular circular avenue in their carriages before 
going on to their luncheon engagements. This gave the 
rest of the beau monde an opportunity to admire them 
notably certain gallant gentlemen, of whom M. 
Gunsbourg was one. He would place himself, with two 
or three cronies, at a certain point of vantage on the 
route, raising his hat continually as the carriages with 
their lovely occupants passed by. When one particularly 
beautiful lady came into sight, M. Gunsbourg's hat 
almost swept the floor, and he murmured to his neigh- 
bour, "She supped with me, very late last night." But 
as the lady came round a second time, another gentle- 
man, who had only just joined the party, said quite 

audibly, "Ah! Voila la Duchesse de ," giving the 

name of a most illustrious and quite unapproachable 
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member of the haute aristocratic^ who could hardly 
have been aware of M. Gunsbourg's existence, except 
possibly as Director of the Opera. Of course, his com- 
panion's unconscious indiscretion had as good as given 
M. Gunsbourg the lie, a fact of which he looked un- 
comfortably aware; but after a moment he recovered 
himself, and murmured to his neighbour, "Fancy she 
never told me her name!" Such was the milieu into 
which Fate had thrust me ! 

But to get back to the Casino, for which M. Guns- 
bourg was kind enough to get me an entry permit. 
There is no need to describe the gambling rooms; they 
are still there, and still ugly. But one thing that I 
remember is missing nowadays: the chink of gold. 
There is no other noise quite like it. Have you ever 
noticed the small chatter in the parakeet house at the 
Zoo? It's a kind of undercurrent of sound, at a high 
frequency, and when I first entered the gambling rooms 
at Monte Carlo I heard a similar sound. I didn't at 
first realise that it was hundreds no, thousands of 
golden louis, passing from hand to hand against a back- 
ground of human chatter. Only gold coins make that 
special kind of chink silver and copper are not the 
same, and nor are the ivory plaques or counters which 
were being used the next time I visited Monte Carlo. 
The hand that holds the plaque, however high its 
denomination, does not flutter with the same magic as 
it did when it held the Louis d'or. 

A few days after our arrival, "Mama" and I were 
approached by M. Gunsbourg again. We thought that 
perhaps he was going to offer me another role to add 
to my three appearances as Zerlina, but it was to tell 
us that a concert had been arranged with the great 
Polish pianist Paderewski and the dramatic soprano 
Aino Ackte. Mine Ackte had been prevented by illness, 
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at the last moment, from coming to Monte Carlo, and 
M. Gunsbourg wished to pay me the compliment of in- 
viting me to take her place. We accepted, of course, and 
so it happened that my first professional appearance 
there was not in opera, after all, but at this concert, 
which took place on February ist, 1907. 

I remember little about the concert, except that 
"Mama" and I went on the stage at the Opera House 
before it began, and found a man and a woman pacing 
up and down in what looked like a huge, empty cave 
of blackness. Back and forth they went, like a couple of 
caged lions, and I drew "Mama's" attention to the 
curious fact that the man had both his hands tucked 
into a muff! She explained to me, in my ignorance, 
that it is important for a pianist to keep his hands warm 
before a concert especially if he happens to be Pader- 
ewski. Such details remain in the memory of the 
young. I also remember his wife's obvious devotion to 
him. 

The concert had a sequel, a few days later, when 
"Mama" had left me to go back to England. One morn- 
ing I was summoned to meet the Director of the Opera 
in his office at ten o'clock. After a short conversation 
on some trivial topic, I was suddenly flung backwards 
on to a sofa that stood against one wall. This came 
quite without warning, and I was taken entirely by sur- 
prise, especially at ten o'clock in the morning. As 
Gunsbourg ran across the room to lock the door, I 
sprang to my feet, screaming, "Ouvrez la porte! Ouvrez 
la porteT I made such a noise that I suppose the secre- 
taries and people working in the room next door must 
have heard me, for Gunsbourg opened the door at once, 
and I ran out ! I never saw him alone again. 

It was a tremendous surprise to me that I was not 
called to the Opera House for rehearsals, but I was too 
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young and inexperienced to know that this kind of 
saison d" opera was run on quite different lines from the 
regular seasons at the big opera houses with resident 
companies. At Monte Carlo, singers arrived for a 
matinee, or an evening performance, sang the part for 
which they had been engaged, and disappeared, to be 
seen and heard no more. 

It was God's mercy that I knew Zerlina's music 
backwards, though I had never sung the part on the 
stage before. The first performance of Don Giovanni 
was scheduled for a Sunday matinee, at two-thirty. At 
1.45 p.m. on the same day, I met the Masetto of the 
cast, who also proved to be the stage director. He was 
already half dressed for his part, and he showed me 
where I should stand on the stage at this bar or that 
bar in the score. I did the best I could to memorise 
these last-minute directions, but during the performance 
I can still remember the look on Maurice Renaud's 
face as his eyes tried to impel me into some kind of 
action. After our duet "La ci darem la mano" however, 
I descended once again into depths of nervous immo- 
bility, from which I don't think I emerged until the 
curtain fell. 

I have no Press cuttings of this performance, which 
I think is as well, for it must have been awful ! All the 
same, I would have liked a record of my appearance 
at this famous Opera House, and I did keep the pro- 
gramme of the Paderewski concert, which has a most 
nostalgic picture on the front of it, in high colour, of a 
beautiful lady in the stalls, receiving marked attentions 
from an elderly gentleman, whose riches no doubt made 
up for his lack of personal appeal. I would like to repro- 
duce it for you here, because it recalls so strongly the 
atmosphere of the time and place; but I arn sure no 
modern colour process would fully reproduce the 
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hot-house charm of the original, and it would be 
nothing at all in black and white. 

At the end of each Monte Carlo opera season, the 
Prince of Monaco gave a banquet at his palace to 
which all the leading members of the company were 
invited. I was indirectly informed of this by Mme Mar- 
guerite Carre, the wife of the Director of the Opera- 
Comique in Paris, who made herself known to me one 
day, and asked me, in the course of our conversation, 
whether I had received my invitation. I looked at her 
blankly, for I had up till then not even heard of the 
banquet. Looking back on the incident, there may, I 
think, have been a gleam of malice in her eye as she 
passed off her faux pas with a few polite words. Being 
the unworldly little creature I was, I felt greatly re- 
lieved to think I should be spared such a social ordeal, 
and it was only later that I realised the "omission" 
was a little revenge on the part of M. Gunsbourg. Such 
was my introduction to the operatic world, singing 
Mozart in a gambling casino. 



CHAPTER VI 

On Singing Mozart 



WHY does the singing of Mozart call for a chapter all 
to itself? If Mozart, why not Verdi, or Gluck, or 
Wagner? If you ask me the question, I shall tell you 
what I tell all my students, which is that if you learn 
to sing Mozart really well, the rest will take care of 
itself. 

Of course the students don't believe me not at first. 
They say, "Why should I waste time learning this or 
that aria when I shall never sing it in public?" They 
make a great mistake for one thing, in using the word 
"waste," because nothing is ever wasted that is learnt 
properly. If a student studies well the Mozart parts that 
fall within his or her vocal range, he will be fully 
equipped to deal with Verdi, or Puccini, or Gounod 
yes, or Wagner even, if he is fitted to sing Wagner at 
aU. 

I know it is a great temptation to have a shot, right 
away, at the more romantic roles in operas such as 
Madame Butterfly, La Boheme, Louise., or Thais. Jean 
de Reszke knew this, and he used to let us use up our 
surplus energy on Briinnhilde's "Battle Cry" from Die 
Walkure. That soon taught us where we got off, but it 
was great fun when the final swoop ended in the right 
place. I think, myself, that our efforts in this (speaking 
for myself!) highly unsuitable piece gave him a kind of 
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nostalgia took him back to those famous days when he 
himself sang Walther and Siegfried and Tristan in a 
way that has never since been equalled. But that is 
by the way. 

No artist can do justice to the music of Mozart with- 
out understanding, in the vocal sense, the meaning of 
the word "attack." That is, the pressure with which the 
vocal chords are brought together in the act of singing, 
or speech. Some of my friends deride me when I use 
this word, thinking that I have become pedantic on 
the subject, but I am sure it is one of the most impor- 
tant things to be considered in singing. I will go further 
than that, and say it comes before all else that is needed 
for a good performance. And Mozart, above all other 
composers, calls for a clean attack, which is the chief 
reason why the correct singing of his music is a basis 
for all other singing. You can get away with a certain 
amount of carelessness in the music of Rossini, or Bel- 
lini, or other composers in the florid styles, but Mozart 
seems to stand alone in demanding what I have called 
the right "weight" of the note. Even if you bring all 
the charm in the world to the singing of Mozart, and 
lack this precise method of approach, the result will 
never be the real thing. 

I sang only four principal roles from Mozart's 
operas: Cherubino, in Le Nozze di Figaro; Zerlina, in 
Don Giovanni; Pamina, in The Magic Flute; and 
Blonda in Seraglio; but on those four parts my 
singing of everything else was founded, in the purely 
vocal sense. I was also fortunate enough to hear 
great Mozart singers, in my time. Two performances 
that still ring in my ears are those of Claire Dux as 
Pamina, and of Agnes Nicholls (who later married Sir 
Hamilton Harty) as the Countess in Le Nozze di Figaro. 
I heard them both at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
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under the conductorship of Sir Thomas Beecham, that 
great Interpreter of Mozart's music. What voices they 
had, and what style! But I do not agree with people 
who say that good Mozart singing is not to be heard 
nowadays. If the modern student will go and listen to 
Sena Jurinac, or to Irmgard Seefried, the beauty of 
voice and style will still be apparent But go and hear 
the artists in person; do not rely on records, which may 
or may not do them justice. And for the orchestral 
side, we are still fortunate enough to have Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and I know of no one who goes so close to 
the heart of the matter, when it is a question of 
interpreting Mozart. 

To return to this question of "weight," I will do my 
best to explain it as clearly as it was explained to me 
by Jean de Reszke himself. I had sung a phrase from 
one of the Mozart arias during a lesson when he 
stopped me. "Non, ma petite, ce n'est pas comme ga" 
Then he took my hand in his, with the palm down- 
wards, placed one of his fingers on the back of it, with 
a light but unmistakable pressure, saying "This is the 
weight I want." 

That was the beginning of a new trend of thought 
in my musical education that, coupled with the fact 
that we were all taught "high palate," which makes for 
"suspended weight." The whole question intrigued me 
so much that I was anxious to find a parallel in other 
branches of music : perhaps the weight of the bow on a 
violin string would teach me something? I had been 
told that the violin is the nearest thing in music to the 
human voice, but I found for the purposes of my experi- 
ment that this is not so. The violin and the human 
voice may have a similar delicacy of expression, but 
the means of emitting sound is totally different. For 
when I borrowed a violin, and placed the bow on the 
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string as lightly as I would prepare to sing a note, 
nothing happened no sound came at all. I was forced 
to press what I considered quite hard before I could 
make the string respond, so I came to the conclusion 
that players of stringed instruments, however delicate 
may be the effects they produce, have no conception 
of the much finer adjustment that exists in the mech- 
anism of the vocal cords only singers know what a 
hair-splitting business it is, and how infinitesimal the 
margin may be between perfection and something 
quite unacceptable to the ears of a connoisseur of good 
singing. 

With Mozart, that infinitesimal margin is fined down 
still further which is why I said to you at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, "Learn to sing Mozart well, and 
the rest will take care of itself." I can't say it too often. 



CHAPTER VII 

Tradition 



TRADITION is a word that is like a red rag to widely 
differing bulls. On the one hand there are old- 
fashioned people who think any tradition is right, just 
because it is a tradition, and on the other those who 
mean to be different at any cost, and refuse, as far as 
they can, to do anything that has ever been done 
before. Most of us stand between these extremes. We 
are ready to admit that something can be learned 
from what has been done in the past, but we have a 
sneaking admiration for the young and wild (or even 
the old and wild) who announce in trumpet tones that 
they are going to do something entirely new, and they 
don't give a damn whether anybody approves of it or 
not! 

If one can track a tradition back to its origin, there is 
usually a reason for it, if only a very trivial one. There 
is the story of the eighteenth century singer who 
walked upstage during the opening bars of his aria, 
just to have a good spit and clear his vocal cords for 
the fray. When, two hundred years later, a young 
American appearing in the same opera was asked why 
he made that particular move at that particular 
moment, he replied that it was a tradition. I think it 
was the famous Savoyard Henry Lytton, who one 
night in Gilbert and Sullivan's The Mikado acciden- 
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tally pushed his big toe through his Japanese slipper, 
and got such a gratifying laugh that the accident be- 
came a tradition, and is still getting its laugh. 

I am reminded also of the small boy who drew a 
picture to show to his mother. She duly admired it, 
but asked him what it was supposed to be, and was 
rather startled when he said it was a picture of God. 
"But people don't really know what God looks like," 
she said. "They do now!" said the little boy. He 
would obviously grow up into the kind of man who 
makes his own traditions. 

I suppose there is no country in the world that is so 
influenced by tradition as England. We are still very 
class-conscious, for one thing, and I don't mean this 
necessarily in a snobbish way, but that we can tell a 
good deal about a person's social background by the 
way he speaks, and the clothes he wears, and his 
hobbies, if he has any. These things are all dictated 
by tradition, and though they may change over the 
years, as fashions change, they still keep to certain 
well-defined lines. But it seems as though we compen- 
sate for our strong social code of traditional behaviour 
by comparative anarchy, or at least vagueness, in the 
arts, which I am afraid matter to us much less. When 
there is a clash between social tradition and artistic 
tradition, it is always art that goes to the wall. In a 
small way, there used to be people who said, "One's 
daughter simply doesn't go on the stage, my dear ! " 
and in a big way there is the puritan tradition that 
nearly killed the English theatre in the seventeenth 
century, and has been trying to do so ever since, 
fortunately with less and less likelihood of succeeding. 

We have a tradition in literature which is more 
respectable, but the majority of people only pay lip- 
service to it. They rather smugly consider it a fact that 
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Shakespeare is more important than any other writer, 
but chiefly because he was English. Tradition is often 
no more than an excuse for lazy mediocrity, something 
that's accepted because it is common knowledge that 
has been handed down for years something that 
makes people feel safe and well-adjusted. Shakespeare, 
like Westminster Abbey, and the National Gallery, 
has always been there, but there's no need to do any- 
thing about him. But where does music come into the 
picture ? Is it in the picture at all ? 

In a recent broadcast on religious music. Alec 
Robertson seemed to me to express very well the fun- 
damental idea of tradition in music, when he said: 

We have to think ourselves into the period in which 
Bach lived and the kind of religious sentiments familiar in 
the Lutheranism of his day they are far removed from 
our reserved English ways of expressing ourselves ! If you 
make this imaginative effort you won't be surprised at the 
extraordinary exuberance of this next duet ... in which 
Bach gives absolutely uninhibited expression to a dialogue 
between Christ and the Soul . . . one might almost call it 
spiritual "rock V roll." . . . 

That seems to me a living way of looking at tradi- 
tion that cannot go very far wrong, even if we cannot 
always realise to the full the musical feeling of a com- 
poser's own period. But there are academic tradition- 
alists too, who will not exercise imagination of any 
kind, but insist on strict adherence to the printed score, 
as it has come down to us. These are the vandals who 
imagine they are doing Mozart a service by stripping 
his music of all the traditional appoggiature that were 
not written down in his day because composers, wisely 
or unwisely, relied then to a large extent upon the 
good taste of their interpreters. While I agree that it 
would be dangerous to allow such freedom now, it is 
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quite wrong, and indeed ignorant, to pretend that it 
never existed. I am sure Mozart must turn in his 
unknown grave whenever "Deh! vieni, nan tardar" 
for example, is performed, as it now so often is, with- 
out a single appoggiatura to lend it the traditional 
grace that is essential to its charm. That is one 
example of an inverted kind of traditionalism that 
destroys tradition in the name of tradition the false 
taking the name of truth in vain. 

Speaking personally, as a singer, I am never so 
happy as when I can master and memorise music 
according to the correct tradition, and if possible the 
composer's own. In the case of Mozart I was fortunate 
enough to work with three great authorities, Jean de 
Reszke, Reynaldo Hahn and Sir Thomas Beechani. In 
the case of Debussy I did learn the tradition and it 
was no less strict, I assure you from the composer 
himself. On the other hand, as I shall tell, in my 
attempts to get at the truth behind the music of 
Schonberg, I could not find any traditional basis to the 
composer's musical thought, which would have helped 
me to arrive at his meaning. Is this kind of difficulty 
the reason why the majority of music-lovers will cling 
to an old and worn traditional thread of music, rather 
than wrestle with compositions that seem to have no 
thread at all in other words, no musical form? 

But when a tradition has been acquired, it is not 
always as easy as you might think to pass It on, even 
when the pupil is willing to learn. One of my pupils 
was studying with me the aria "Seufzer, Tranen," 
from one of the Bach Cantatas; she sang it beautifully, 
phrased it beautifully there was nothing actually 
wrong with it, except that it was not Bach. I finally 
came to the conclusion that what was lacking was a 
sense of reverence: a fault that a teacher can only 
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help a pupil to correct, for the remedy lies in the 
singer's innermost feelings it is almost a question of 
the capacity for religion something that cannot 
be reproduced by thinking about tone, by exercising 
the brain, or even the heart; much less merely 
the vocal cords. Sometimes, of course, a student, 
or even a supposedly fully equipped singer, wil- 
fully disregards a tradition that has been explained 
to her. I knew a prima donna singing the role of 
Melisande who played it like a coquette, and when the 
musical director corrected her, in the words of Maurice 
Maeterlinck himself "C'etait un petit etre si tran- 
quille, si timide et si silencieux" the lady flouted 
tradition, poet and musician by replying "That's the 
way they all do it / shall be different! 53 She was 
different, but she was also wrong. 

I think it is true to say that when we talk critically 
of an artist in this country, we tend to concentrate our 
praise upon the ways in which he is most individual, 
or one might say least traditional; but if we could go 
more deeply into his artistic mind, we might well find 
that the individuality was in fact strongly supported 
by tradition that it drew its strength and vigour 
from traditional sources. But with another artist things 
might be quite otherwise, for tradition is to a large 
extent adaptable, like every other artistic manifesta- 
tion; it can kill, cramp or circumscribe individuality, 
or it can be a source of vitality, inspiration and assur- 
ance. How, then, are we to make the best use of it? 
Blind subservience, based on past successes, cannot be 
approved, and it is not wise to swallow tradition in 
large, uncritical doses; it must be intelligently 
assimilated. God may have given you a beautiful 
voice, but if you are to show forth its full value, it 
must be presented to the contemporary world against 
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a background that is 5 at least to some extent, tradi- 
tional. Your art cannot exist healthily in a vacuum; it 
must be heard in relation to what has gone before, and 
for that to happen, you yourself must have some 
knowledge of past achievements. 

Finally, we may weU bear in mind that in its begin- 
nings music was almost entirely an art of tradition. 
Little, if anything, was written down, but a living body 
of song descended from generation to generation by 
ear alone. Nowadays the printed page is our chief 
means of musical communication, but it is not the only 
one. We can still listen with advantage to those who 
have first-hand memories of the great performances of 
the past, and draw profitably on the knowledge of 
those who have made it their business to preserve for 
future generations some idea of what the original per- 
formances of great musical works were like. There are 
also the vast libraries of recorded music to be con- 
sulted. Tradition, in the future, should be stronger and 
more certain: a clearer guide to the working artist 
than it has ever been in the past, and there will be so 
much the less excuse for those who flout or ignore it. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Rue Favart 

(The Opera-Comique) 



DURING the summer of 1950 my friend Grace Vernon 
and I made a flying trip to Paris, and, on our last even- 
ing, I began to feel nostalgic. "I must go and have a 
look at the Opera-Comique," I said, remembering all 
the things I had learned there: the musical tradition 
of French opera, as well as of Gluck and of Mozart 
that subtle tradition, with its own magical way of 
fitting words to music, that prevails down to the present 
day. 

As we entered the Rue Favart from the Boulevard 
des Italiens, I remembered that the stage door of the 
Gomique is not very far down on the right-hand side. 
It is quite a small entrance, and it looked smaller than 
ever on this particular evening. As we approached in 
the gathering twilight, a tall figure passed us and dis- 
appeared into the gloom of that insignificant but 
important doorway. "There goes Poulenc ! " I said, and 
my mind travelled back from Poulenc to Delibes, to 
Massenet, to Ainbroise Thomas, to Debussy, and finally 
to Mozart all of them bound up in the memories I 
have of the time when I too was passing daily through 
that small door. 

I remember vaguely being given a contract to sing 

at the Opera-Comique the first thing of the land I do 
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remember. I believe it was for 800 francs a month for 
the first year, 1,000 francs a month for the second year, 
and 1,200 francs a month for the third year. The franc 
was then worth twenty-five to the pound, but money 
also went much farther in those days, so that I was not 
doing badly for an unknown girl of nineteen. No doubt 
the terms of the contract had been arranged with Jean 
de Reszke, though I suppose I must have signed it. 

An opera called Circe, composed by the brothers 
Hillemacher, was being put into rehearsal, and I was 
given the small part of Glycere, but who or what this 
character was I cannot now recall, nor can I remember 
anything about the music or the other members of the 
cast. I do remember that the opening night was quite 
an occasion the house was packed, as usual, with high 
society, musicians, and privileged members of the 
public. For me personally it was not a happy occasion, 
for in one scene I had to run up a flight of steps that 
were placed in profile to the auditorium at the back of 
the stage. I was wearing some kind of classical 
draperies, with sandals on my feet, and they are always 
the very devil to move about in. Anyway, I stubbed my 
toe on one of the lower steps, and committed the un- 
forgivable sin of literally falling up the rest of the 
flight ! I can still hear the roar of laughter that came 
from the auditorium, and I can still feel the rush of hot 
shame to my face. 

I believe I am right in saying that a new production 
at the Opera-Comique, at least in those days, was 
usually given three performances, and, if not successful 
then, was withdrawn. Circe did not stay the course, and 
I thought at the time that my tumble up the stairs must 
have had a good deal to do with its speedy disappear- 
ance; but I may have been exaggerating the import- 
ance of what seemed to me an unpardonable gaucherie. 

4 SOTD 
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My next role was a mezzo one, Mallika in Delibes 5 
Lakme, a part which did not detain me beyond the first 
act of the opera. I had to do something for my 800 
francs! One evening, when I was on my way home 
before the curtain had risen on the second act, I met 
another small-part artist on the stairs who was also 
descending. I said, in rather surprised tones, "Is the 
second act finished already ? 5 ' Never have I seen anyone 
disappear so quickly, and his exclamations of horror 
echoed down the stairway as he fled. He too was going 
blithely home, having forgotten that he also appeared 
in the second act ! I always wondered if he made it. 

So far the critics appeared to like me, but the reper- 
toire of the Opera-Comique did not seem to provide 
the opportunities that would have been really useful to 
me at that point in my career. I was next scheduled, 
for example, for the silly little role of Poussette, one of 
the three flighty girls in Massenet's Manon. This part 
consists mostly of little snippets of trios with Poussette's 
two companions, Javotte and Rosette. Whether I was 
not intended by fate to sing the part I cannot say, but 
I simply could not learn the role of Poussette, and in 
fact I never sang it. 

After that came the Second Boy in Mozart's Magic 
Flute. The part of Monostatos in this production was 
sung by a French artist named Cazeneuve, who had a 
rather disconcerting sense of humour and loved to make 
outrageous remarks to his fellow artists during per- 
formances. At one point in the opera, he had his back 
to the audience as the Three Boys appeared, and we 
were greeted by the remark "Ah! Void les trois 
eunuques!" I think the trio that followed must have 
been a little rough that night. 

No doubt to justify my contract, I was later given 
the title role in Ambroise Thomas' Mignon to study. 
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This meant hours of work in dingy rehearsal rooms 
with repetiteurs who were anything but patient with 
the young and inexperienced. I cannot remember the 
name of our repetiteur, but I do recall a day when, with 
a violent movement, he jerked the collar of his coat up, 
and snarlingly said: "Ne respirez pas comme ga dans 
mon cou vous allez rrfenrhumerl" 

One day in the early spring of 1908 I chanced to 
meet Monsieur le Directeur, Albert Carre, in one of 
the corridors at the Opera-Comique, and he tenderly 
put his arm around my shoulders, asking me how every- 
thing was going. I withdrew myself as tactfully as I 
could, rather afraid of what might come next. All 
seemed to be well until two or three weeks later, when 
I was summoned to M. Carre's office to be informed 
that my services would not be required after the end of 
the season. I was very despondent. The air of Paris is 
always full of love there was plenty of that to be had 
but I wanted roles, and it seemed there were none 
available. I suddenly realised how very young I was 
and how very alone. 

And then, to my surprise, I was once again sum- 
moned to M. Carre's office. There was no caressing 
arm this time just cold business. He was prepared to 
reconsider the question of my conge^ which had only 
been given me a little while before. To get over the 
embarrassment of what he now had to say, the Director 
invented some silly story that gossip had been brought 
to his ears something about my drinking and smoking 
too much, which I had no difficulty in proving to be 
quite untrue. M. Carre seemed easily reassured, and 
then told me that my dismissal had all been a mistake, 
and that I was to go into rehearsal the very next day 
for the part of Melisande. I had been studying this part 
since September 1907 with Claude Debussy himself, 
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and I had also perfected the French text of Pelleas et 
Melisande with the regisseur-general of the Opera- 
Comique, so I knew the role pretty well, but M. Carre's 
announcement was a surprise, all the same. 

I rehearsed Pelleas et Melisande for three solid 
months, and M. Carre was kindness itself I learned 
a great deal of stagecraft under his direction. I believe 
he started his career as an actor, but was not successful, 
and then gave up the stage for producing. He always 
spoke very quietly, and succeeded in getting the best out 
of his artists, though I have never seen a man more 
gauche when he had to give an illustration of what he 
wanted in the way of movement or gesture. Still, he 
got results. 

The third month of rehearsals was devoted entirely 
to the orchestra and its chef d'orchestre, Ruhlmann. 
Debussy often came to the rehearsals himself, and on 
one occasion when Ruhlmann stopped and corrected 
me in some detail or other, a figure loomed towards 
the orchestra pit from the dark auditorium, saying: 
"Laissez faire Mile Teyte!" M. Ruhlmann never spoke 
to me again during the remainder of my stay at the 
Opera-Comique. 

Marguerite Carre, the wife of the Director, had not 
unnaturally become a leading prima donna at her hus- 
band's theatre, and she too attended a good many of 
the rehearsals of Pelleas et Melisande. Mary Garden 
had left the company only a short while before, and 
since her departure no one else had sung Melisande. 
Rather to my surprise, Mme Carre seemed very anxious 
that I should do well in the part, and gave me a lot of 
useful hints, often based on her observation of Miss 
Garden's interpretation. "Garden a fait ceci" she 
would say, or "Garden a fait cela" Even though I was 
young and stupid, I began to wonder what it was all 
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about and then one day I found out. It was rumoured 
that Mary Garden was returning to Paris, and that she 
w r ould come back to the Opera-Comique she would 
be welcomed back by the Director., chiefly in order to 
keep Pelleas et Melisande in the repertoire, as it was 
still drawing big houses when Miss Garden left. But the 
possibility of her return was too much for Marguerite 
Carre. I heard that she said to her husband: "But why 
should she return here for Pelleas? Teyte can do it 
she knows it backwards." So the whole story unfolded 
itself, the breaking of my contract, the cancellation of 
the break, the sudden rehearsals, Mme Carre's anxiety 
that I should do well, or at least well enough to get by 
all of this was due to the jealousy of one prima donna 
for another. As for me, I was just a pawn, to be used 
for the moment, and then thrown aside when I was no 
longer wanted which would be just as soon as Mme 
Carre had found time to learn the role of Melisande 
herself! 

When I left the Opera-Comique, which I did before 
the end of the season, it was to take part in the 
Beecham season of opera at His Majesty's Theatre, 
London, an engagement that enabled me to make a 
graceful exit from this operatic chess game. Marguerite 
Carre duly took over the part of Melisande. 

During this year I married Eugene Plumon, a French 
barrister who spoke English and German, and had 
taken a degree in German at the University of Heidel- 
berg. I shall always be grateful to Eugene for putting 
my house in order, so to speak, from the business stand- 
point. Up till that time business never entered my head, 
for I was a real bohemian and still am. Money slipped 
through my fingers like quicksilver, and it was good 
to have someone with a level head to guide me. 



CHAPTER IX 

French Song 



FOR the general understanding of the French school of 
singing some detailed consideration will be necessary 
of how far it differs from other styles, both musically 
and from the standpoint of language. Before discussing 
interpretative values, let us make sure that the singer 
is fully informed about the correct vocal "emission" in 
French songs. It must be realised from the beginning 
that the chief characteristic of sung French is an 
absolutely equal balance between voice value and word 
value and French, for singing purposes, is a study on 
its own, and not the same as spoken French. 

If you sing French as it is spoken, you can soon 
destroy the natural beauty of a voice; you must learn 
to exert the proper pressure of voice upon the syllables 
of the poem. I don't mean by this syllabic accent 
French is much freer of syllabic accent than English. 
In English, for example, we say cc rtainly," but the 
French do not say "^rtainement/ 5 nor do they accentu- 
ate any of the other syllables by pressure. Even to speak 
a foreign language correctly and fluently is a consider- 
able achievement, but if you sing it well enough to hide 
your own nationality you have done something to be 
proud of. 

I believe that in this respect French demands more 
of the singer than German or Italian, not only in 

54 
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subtlety of pronunciation but in the necessary degree 
of understanding of the full meaning of the poem. I 
think one reason why Lieder are more popular than 
French songs is because the singer can get away with 
a tolerable interpretation without fully understanding 
the words he or she is singing and heaven knows the 
English translations provided in some editions bear 
little enough relation to the original. I remember one 
student informing me that Schubert's "Nacht und 
Traume" was a lullaby, but she would not have got 
away with this in a French song. 

This fusion of voice and word in French singing is 
not easy to learn. I studied it with Jean de Reszke 
while I was learning the roles of Manon, Marguerite, 
and Mignon, and at the same time I was being taught 
Melisande by the regisseur- general of the Opera- 
Comique. It was at this early stage In my training that 
I learned to place the French language correctly in 
my mouth for singing purposes. You may think this 
question of language is unimportant, but if you listen 
to some of the foreign guest artists singing in English 
nowadays, you will realise what I mean. Some of them 
sing our language better than we do, but it seems as 
though the Italians can never sing any language con- 
vincingly but their own, and I maintain that this has 
to do with the position of the word in the mouth. 

To master the true art of French singing we must go 
to recitative. Few teachers give it any special attention 
today, and pupils seem to think it a waste of time, but 
I know of no other branch of musical study that will 
teach you the exact combination of weight between 
word and music. Anyone who has studied the title role 
in Gluck's Orphee will know what I mean, for Gluck 
had a real awareness of the dramatic content of his 
recitatives, and the weight thus established should be 
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carried through to the end of the aria. You may trace, 
if you will, a link between the early recitatives of Lully, 
and those of Rameau, through Gluck, to "La Lettre de 
Genevieve" from Debussy's Pelleas et Melisande, which 
is a perfect example of French recitative. On the way 
you may take in the operas of Massenet " Adieu > 
noire petite table" from Manon is a beautiful example 
of this perfect balance between word and music and 
Gounod, who gave us another in the Garden Scene 
from Faust, where Marguerite enters to the recitative 
beginning u je voudrais bien savoir . . ." 

To go back to Debussy, no singer who was not well 
versed in the art of singing recitative could succeed 
in Pelleas et Melisande y for that opera is five acts of 
recitative with only three passages that could possibly 
be called arias Golaud's "Ne peux-tu pas te faire a 
la vie qu'on mene id?" ArkeFs "// ne faut plus 
I'inquieter" and that passage from the Tower Scene 
where Pelleas sings to Melisande "On dirait que ta 
voix a passe sur la mer an printemps." Present-day 
composers are also striving after this same balance of 
word and music, but none so far has been as success- 
ful as Debussy. 

One can hardly talk of recitative without at least 
mentioning Mozart's supreme use of this medium of 
dramatic expression, but I should like to know why, 
nowadays, these and particularly the ones in Don 
Giovanni are gabbled so fast as to lose their meaning. 
If Mario Ancona had treated these passages as they 
are too often treated today, when he sang in the Mozart 
Festival in Paris in 1906, I think Lilli Lehmann would 
have passed away in a fit of rage ! 

The essence of art lies deep beneath the surface, and 
the notes printed on a sheet of music do not tell you 
the whole of the composer's meaning, let alone that of 
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the poet. The student must study the poem of a French 
song particularly deeply if he is to interpret the 
song successfully, and the same applies to French 
operas. In his book Success in Music, and how it is 
won, Henry T. Finck, the American critic, says : 

It is because they do not reach the roots of their art 
that so many young musicians fail, and after a brief season 
of bloom, or none at all, they disappear for ever. 

And on the question of singing French I would like 
to quote a line from another book, Comment on parle 
en frangaise, by Ph. Martinon, who says : "Car enfin> 
on ne parle pas tout a -fait comme on ecrit" I would 
go further than that, and say "Car enfin, on ne chante 
pas tout a fait comme on parle I" 

Interpretation is the ultimate aim of the French 
school of singing. A beautiful but cold voice will win 
laurels in other lands, but the French will applaud a 
less beautiful voice if there is good interpretation 
behind it. There are so many tints "nuances" they 
would call them in the French language, demanding 
skilful production of the voice to offset the character- 
istics of modern French speech which do not make for 
an attractive singing tone. So, again, if someone asked 
me how to study interpretation in the French school 
of singing, I should without hesitation bring them back 
to recitative and back to Gluck. Here is part of the 
preface he wrote to his opera Alceste which I think 
makes clear where he stood. 

I have striven to restrict music to its true office of serving 
poetry by means of expression, and by following the situa- 
tions of the story without interrupting the action, or stifling 
it with a useless superfluity of ornaments, and I believed it 
should do this in the same way as telling colours affect a 
correct and well-ordered drawing by a well-assorted contrast 
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of light and shade, which serves to animate the figures 
without altering their contours. 

No music written since Gluck's time can overshadow 
the nobility and grandeur of his recitatives. Some of 
you may be asking why I quote Giuck, who was of 
German origin, as a source and master of the French 
style, but the fact is that the reforms in dramatic music 
for which he was responsible were not well received in 
Vienna,, and it was in Paris, where the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, was one of his former pupils, that he 
brought out such masterpieces as Iphigenie en Aulide, 
and Orphee, the works by which he is now chiefly 
remembered, and which made such an important con- 
tribution to French music, both at that time and ever 
since. 

And now let us consider very briefly some of the 
song writers of the French school. I have already men- 
tioned the first name that springs to my mind that of 
Claude Debussy, who is so often referred to as "one of 
the impressionists. 3 ' I think that word can be applied 
much more appropriately to the painters of the period 
than to the musicians, and I am always rather shocked 
when I see it tacked on to Debussy. It seems to imply 
something indefinite and ephemeral, and to me there 
has never been anything indefinite about Debussy's 
music. No composer has marked his scores with greater 
precision, or insisted more strongly that the interpreter 
should obey his instructions. Many singers seem to 
think they can do as they like with Debussy's songs, 
because some of them might be said to belong to the 
"intime" style of singing, but while the "Proseslyriques" 
are purely vocal, when I sing such a big song as "La 
Chevelure" I give more weight to the enunciation of 
the words than to the resonance of the notes, and I 
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always try to be exact, and even pedantic. In singing or 
teaching the songs of a master who knew his own mind 
and allowed no liberties to be taken with his music. 

Not all composers are so explicit Faure, for 
example, gives the singer very little guidance in the 
way of marks of expression and interpretation; and 
therein lies a danger, for others are liable to step in 
where the composer has failed to tread. Students should 
beware of heavily "edited" versions of songs, where 
the markings are not legitimate and do not conform 
to the original manuscript. If there is any doubt about 
the authenticity of any song edition, it should be pos- 
sible to see an authoritative one at a music library, and 
confirm or reject the markings. I have in my possession 
to illustrate this point two copies of Faure's song 
"Soir" the original copy I used in Paris nearly fifty 
years ago, and a recent American edition. In the 
original edition the opening time marking is "Andante 
molto moderate," but in the later copy this has become 
"Lento andante : calmato e con molto aff etto," with the 
addition of "Molto soavemente sempre" ! I wonder if 
the "editor" was perhaps paid by the word? I could go 
through the whole song in detail, and point out to you 
in the American edition innumerable added marks of 
expression, many of which, if carried out by the singer, 
would have quite the opposite effect to that intended 
by the composer. I speak with added confidence about 
this because I once met Monsieur Faure at the 
Princesse de Polignac's house in the Avenue Martin, 
Paris, and he accompanied me in this very song. When 
it was over he was kind enough to say "Bravo, ma 
petite!" 

Another composer in the great French tradition is 
Ravel, that supreme artist of orchestral colour. Here 
again we have a precise and definite method of 
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achieving musical effects that are warm, colourful ? and 
suggestive. I am thinking in particular of the poem 
"U Indifferent" from Tristan Klingsor's Scheherazade, 
which Ravel set to music with such mastery. The pic- 
ture it conjures up always seems to me like the design 
on a Grecian urn. Here is the poem itself : 

Tes yeux sont doux coxnme ceux d'une fflle, 
Jeune etranger, 

Et la courbe fine de ton beau visage, 
De duvet ombrage, 

Est plus seduisante encor de ligne. 

Ta levre chante sur le pas de ma porte 
Une langue inconnue et charmante, 
Comme une musique f ausse. 
Entre ! Et que mon vin te reconf orte ! 

Mais non, tu passes, 

Et de mon seuil je te vois t'eloigner, 
Me faisant un dernier geste avec grace, 

Et la hanche legerement ployee 
Par ta demarche feminine et lasse. 

This is the kind of poem to which you might think 
music could add little or nothing, but Ravel disproves 
such thoughts as only a composer of genius could. 
There is an extraordinary atmosphere created by the 
music as the woman stands at her door, ready to sell 
herself, and then sees the beautiful young stranger who 
attracts her so much that she would take him in for 
love. "Entre!" she murmurs, "et que mon vin te re con- 
forte!" Then, as he passes, she sees, with perhaps a 
moment of swift anger, followed by regret, why he, an 
evident homosexual, is not for her. And here is the 
music of Ravel's masterly closing phrase to the song 
so much conveyed by a very few notes. 
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Elsewhere in this book I refer to the lost art of the 
"musicale" that kind of salon singing which has now 
been taken over by the crooner, and to which the 
elegance and subtlety of the French language was 
ideally suited. I grow nostalgic when I remember those 
charming, intimate concerts in the great houses of 
Paris and London, and always in the centre of the 
picture I see (and hear) Reynaldo Hahn, sitting at the 
piano and accompanying himself in his own songs. He 
was tall and elegant of figure, with dark hair, and 
expressive brown eyes, and unlike most composers, who 
have raucous, unmusical voices, Reynaldo sang in a 
small but melodious light baritone which projected the 
essence of the poems through his charming melodies, 
and left you with the memory of some precious, exotic 
flower. Reynaldo had charm, both as a man and as a 
musician, and his rubato was so smooth that the 
listener was never aware of it it was used more for 
the poem than for the music. I saw him last at the 
British Embassy in Paris shortly before his death. Lady 
Diana Cooper asked me to tea to meet him, and of 
course Reynaldo sang. I remember being curious about 
the tempo of one of his songs I think it was "Ce n'est 
pas la meme chose" from Ciboulette and I said to 
him, "You play it quicker than I thought." His reply 
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was one of those charming compliments which a singer 
must treasure, when it comes from such a source. "Ma 
chere" he said, "any way you sing it will always be 
right." Apart from his own music, I shall be grateful 
all my life for the winged quality he always brought 
to the interpretation of his beloved Mozart, which was 
so very different from the style of many productions 
that come to us from Mozart's own compatriots. 

I cannot close this chapter without referring again 
to the subject of rubato, which I touched on just now, 
for it has great importance in French singing. No two 
people use the same words to describe this musical 
means of expression, perhaps because it cannot really 
be described in words it must be felt. I should call it 
a polite way of taking musical liberties, myself, but 
Harold Rosenthal told me he thought it was "a subtle 
slowing down or quickening up of tempo. 53 Tobias 
Matthay has been quoted as saying that tempo rubato 
is "free time, but not bad time bent, but not broken"; 
and Percy Scholes suggests that the literal meaning of 
the word rubato, which is "robbed," makes it a "rob- 
bing of Peter to pay Paul." Finally, Henry T. Finck, in 
his book Success in Music, quotes the great Paderewski, 
who, as a famous player of the works of Chopin, 
should know something of rubato, and this is what he 
says: 

Tempo rubato, the irreconcilable foe of the metronome, 
is one of music's oldest friends it is older than the romantic 
school, it is older than Mozart, it is older than Bach. It 
softens the sharpness of lines, blunts the structural angles 
without raining them, because its action is not destructive. 
It intensifies, subtilises, idealises the rhythm. A cultured 
musical taste, and a well-balanced sense of vivid rhythm 
should guard the interpreter against any abuse. 
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God forbid that I should dare to criticise any of 
these learned gentlemen, but I think they have all for- 
gotten one of the important qualities of rub at o, which is 
charm. I am sure that Chopin must have had it in his 
playing, and I know that in our own time Reynaldo 
Hahn did. Without it, I can imagine that rubato would 
become a danger and a snare to musicians and students 
alike. 

As I read over this chapter I think of all the glories 
of French song which I have been privileged to experi- 
ence in my time, and I realise that to convey the half 
of it to you on paper I should need the qualities of a 
poet of Verlaine, perhaps, when he wrote in his 
Chanson d'automne : 

Tout suffocant et bleine 

Quand sonne Theure 
Je me souviens des jours anciens 

Et je pleure ! 



CHAPTER X 

Chez Debussy 



MY first meeting with Debussy had taken place soon 
after my debut at the Opera-Comique. One day I was 
told to present myself at his house, which was 80 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, now called the Avenue 
Foch. It was a beautiful little house at the end 
of a cul-de-sac, and it bordered on the Ceinture, a local 
railway line that encircles Paris. I remember a young 
Frenchman once asking me where Debussy lived, and 
on being told that it was near the Ceinture, he re- 
marked that that was no doubt the reason why Debussy 
wrote such awful music ! I don't remember ever being 
disturbed by trains passing under the composer's win- 
dows, but that may have been because I was too 
enthralled by his music. 

How well I remember that first visit! First, I was 
fascinated by the collection of china cats up on the 
mantelpiece cats of all sizes and colours. I had plenty 
of time to examine them, for it was quite a while before 
Debussy came in. Time is difficult to judge so many 
years later, but I may have waited anything from ten 
to twenty minutes. When the composer did come in, 
he walked straight across the room, without looking at 
me, and seated himself at the piano. Then he turned 
and looked at me, and I don't know what he expected 
to see if it was a twelve-stone prima donna, he must 
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have been very disappointed, for in fact I was so small 
and thin that he evidently didn't think I should be able 
to sing at all. After a pause, the following conversation 
took place. 

D. : Vous etes Mademoiselle Teyte? 

M. : Qui, monsieur. 

Debussy looked at the piano again for several seconds, 
and then back at me. He seemed puzzled. 

D. : Vous etes Mademoiselle Maggie Teyte? 

(He pronounced Maggie with the g's soft, like those 
Italian soup cubes.) 

M. : Oui, monsieur. 

After this there was complete silence for many, many 
seconds. Evidently he couldn't believe his ears, for with 
a penetrating glance from his black eyes he finally said 
in rather a fierce voice : 

D. : Mais, etes-vous Mademoiselle Maggie Teyte de 
rOpera-Comique? 

M. : Oui, monsieur! 

I heard later that when he was told of my nation- 
ality, he exclaimed: "Quoi? Encore une ecossaise?" 
This may account for his next remark, which was 

"I will have Melisande as / want her ! " 

Naturally, as I had come to study the role especially 
with him, I had nothing against that. As Jean de Reszke 
and Reynaldo Hahn had taught me Mozart, so now I 
was taught the pedantic and precise method of 
approach to the idiom of this new chromatic music. 
Debussy really stands alone in this idiom other com- 
posers of the same genre have done their best to weave 
different patterns in his colour scheme, but they have all 
been captured in his web, devoured and forgotten! 

I never heard Debussy play any music but his own 
but how wonderfully he played that! Composers are 
notorious for not being able to interpret their own 

5 SOTD 
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compositions I think this is fairly true of a great many 
of them but Debussy's gifts as pianist and conductor 
were always sufficient to express the essence of his own 
music pedantic, poetic and savage in turn, as the 
score of Pelleas et Melisande shows to those who know 
and understand it. But to understand the score of this 
opera you must also know your Maeterlinck, for 
Debussy and Maeterlinck are fused into one unit, 
which is why there are no orchestral arrangements of 
this work, though Sir John Barbirolli has made a suc- 
cess of the entractes for orchestra alone. 

For nine months I studied the role of Melisande with 
the composer. Debussy was a man of very few words, 
and thank goodness he didn't find much to criticise. 
This was probably due to my Mozartian upbringing, for 
I have always approached the interpretation of Debussy 
as though he were a modem Mozart. People think I 
am eccentric when I say this, but like the music of 
Mozart, every note of Debussy must have its full value 
the music must not be pulled into the shape of the 
poem. Can you imagine "La Chevelure" for example, 
wandering off with Pierre Louys, and not sticking to 
Debussy? No more, I would say, than you would accept 
Donna Anna's music from Mozart's Don Giovanni if it 
were sung a la Verdi on the banks of the Nile! Yet 
some musicians would take liberties with Debussy that 
they would not allow with Mozart, because, I suggest, 
they are not fully aware of the Debussy idiom. In 
Mozart, as in Debussy, there are deviations from the 
idiom. 

We all know that Mozart was a naughty little boy 
and Debussy was not very good, either. Mozart went 
from Vienna to Paris, and Debussy went from Paris to 
Russia I don't think I need carry the parallel any 
further, but some of the biographers of Debussy have 
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found in it the answers to certain questions that seem 
unanswerable. I think myself that the resemblances be- 
tween the two composers are greater than the differ- 
ences, and I maintain that Debussy's early musical 
education, which brought him the Prix de Rome, was 
based on a foundation of Mozart, whose influence may 
have been more prevalent at that time than it is today. 

You will see from the photograph I took of him in 
the garden of his villa that Debussy was an inter- 
esting man to look at he would not pass unnoticed in 
a crowd. He was nearly six feet tall, and very broad- 
shouldered, with rather a square head, and kinky black 
hair and beard. As I have said before, he was reticent 
often silent and yet, according to his biographers, 
he seems to have been the centre of a lively group of 
musicians and artists. This has always surprised me, as 
during the nine months of my studies on Pelleas et 
Melisande, and when we were associated at a number 
of concerts later on, he spoke very little. 

Only once or twice during my studies with him do I 
remember this habit of silence being broken one occa- 
sion was one morning after a rehearsal, when we were 
joined by Andre Caplet in Debussy's salon. The master 
suddenly let forth on the subject of Wagner and Mozart 
they had spoiled a lot of paper ! One would dismiss 
a statement like that coming from most people as so 
much hot air, but when the speaker was Debussy one 
had to take notice to find out, if one could, what was 
behind his words, for of course they could not be taken 
entirely at their face value. But it was not until several 
years later that I was able to get from Debussy any 
really clear impression of his views on himself in rela- 
tion to other composers. These views I incorporated 
into an article I wrote for the Opera Magazine in May 
1914, and it may be of interest to draw on that article 
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here to explain what I began to say above. The article 
was largely in the form of questions and answers. 

I began by asking Debussy what he intended to com- 
pose next, and this first reply was an astonishing one. 

"I shall produce nothing more of the kind I have 
been writing/ 3 he said. 

When I suggested that this might be because his style 
of music was not sufficiently appreciated, he assured 
me that the contrary was the case. He was appreciated 
by the cognoscenti, and about the rest of the world he 
cared little. In ten years' time, he prophesied, the 
general intelligence of the public would have caught up 
with him, and everyone would be singing and playing 
his music. He was right there, though he didn't live to 
prove it. But if it wasn't lack of appreciation, what was 
it, I asked? 

Debussy told me that it was simply that he had 
reached the limit of the idiom in which he had been 
writing. He was afraid of repeating himself. His idiom 
was not a system that he had deliberately invented 
it had forced itself upon him, and when he had reached 
its limit, he was forced to turn to something else. He 
went on to explain that he had not repeated himself 
so far, but that the imitation of his style by other com- 
posers had made much of his work seem uninspired and 
monotonous. He thought the plagiarism by other com- 
posers had done him harm without doing them any 
good, and he denied all responsibility for the so-called 
Debussyisms of modern composers. I concluded that he 
was not impressed with the originality of the modern 
school of music. 

"No," he said, "not deeply. In France it is largely 
superficial. In Italy they are still bound fast by tradi- 
tions. In Germany there is not a single composer of 
original genius." 
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"What about Richard Strauss?" I demanded in some 
surprise. 

"He is a marvellous technician/' said Debussy, 
"nothing else. He chose to concentrate on orchestration 
and to become a musical scholar instead of an original 
creator." 

"And there is no one else?" I inquired tentatively. 

"There is no one else," answered Debussy shortly. 
"The rest are not even worth mentioning." 

I chose this moment to raise the question of Wagner. 

"Wagner was a great literary and dramatic genius," 
answered Debussy, "but no musician." 

After that, you will not be surprised to learn that I 
did not raise the question of Mozart I had no wish 
to provoke a heated argument. I think the above con- 
versation (now more than forty years old, remember) 
is particularly interesting for the light it throws on 
Debussy's consciousness of his own limitations, and on 
his refusal to allow his mind to go beyond them as 
illustrated by his comment on Wagner. He had only 
four years more to live, and he died before he found the 
new idiom that was to set his genius free to conquer 
new worlds. 



CHAPTER XI 

Maeterlinck and Debussy 



You may be surprised at the order of the names in the 
title of this chapter, but I assure you that it is quite 
deliberate and in making it so I mean no disrespect to 
Debussy, but rather to honour the man who gave him 
the wonderful libretto of Pelleas et Metis ande, I think 
many people must share my opinion that no one before 
or after Maeterlinck served Debussy so well as poet, or 
called forth from him so great a work of genius, at least 
amongst his major works. 

In the world of opera it is still quite usual for works 
to be known by the name of the composer alone, the 
man who wrote the words being unmentioned, and very 
often unknown to most people. We talk of Mozart's 
Magic Flute, and of Verdi's Rigoletto, and perhaps in 
such cases we are justified, for in some of the old operas 
the music is the only reason for their survival. In the 
case of The Magic Flute, for example, only the genius 
of Mozart could have triumphed over such a muddled 
story. Even in more modern times Der Rosenkavalier, 
for example, is Strauss's Der Rosenkavalier, though the 
librettist, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, made a most impor- 
tant contribution to the atmosphere of that striking 
musk-drama. And so Pelleas et Melisande is often 
attributed solely to Debussy, without a glance at the 
man who wrote it first as a play. I caused some surprise 
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at a fairly recent production of the work by suggesting 
at rehearsal that some consideration should be given 
to Maeterlinck. The suggestion was not understood or 
if it was, it was badly received, and thought to be sur- 
prising, coming from a singer who had known Debussy 
himself. 

What kind of man was Maurice Maeterlinck? If 
you took a superficial glance at his writings, you might 
expect a rather rarefied, poetic kind of figure. You 
would recall The Blue Bird., perhaps, a charming fan- 
tasy for children, and you could skim over the surface 
of most of his other works without destroying the 
impression that their author should be a gentle aesthete. 
Even Pelleas et Melisande can be taken as a piece of 
delicate whimsy, if you don't trouble to go below the 
surface, but when you have studied the work for years, 
you discover violence and terror at the heart of the 
story giving it dramatic strength and urgency. 

Maeterlinck was no more like his stories than 
Debussy was like his music unless you had the know- 
ledge to pierce through to the stormy depths that 
carried both along. He was a short, thick-set man with 
nothing of the poet in his appearance. Though I never 
knew him personally, and only saw him once, I heard 
most of the stories about him which were going around 
Paris when I was there his brutality with horses, his 
passion for boxing matches, at which he would occupy 
a ringside seat, and his breeding of bulldogs; none of 
them occupations one would at once associate with a 
poet. And we heard a great deal, of course, at the 
Opera-Comique, about the violent row between 
Maeterlinck on the one hand, and Debussy and Albert 
Carre on the other, before the first production of Pelleas 
et Melisande. This arose because Maeterlinck was 
determined that Georgette Leblanc, who was then his 
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wife, should be the first to sing Melisan.de, and the 
composer and the management insisted that the part 
be given to Mary Garden which it was. But Maeter- 
linck did everything in his power to prevent the success 
of the work which he had inspired. He told the Press 
and the public that the production was being under- 
taken against his will, that he was in no way responsible 
for it, and that he hoped it would fail. He must have 
thought at first that his violent measures had succeeded, 
for the opera, like other great works before it, was 
slow in making the impression it deserved, and the 
composer and manager had many anxious moments in 
the early days after its launching. 

Yet in spite of everything, Maeterlinck and Debussy 
remain linked for ever in a way that neither of them 
achieved with any other collaborator. Gabriel Faure 
had written incidental music to the play Pelleas et 
Melisande for an English production in 1898, with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as Melisande. It was given in French, 
with Mrs. Campbell playing Melisande to the Pelleas of 
Sarah Bernhardt. The music of this is now only played 
in concert form. Then in 1907, Maeterlinck collabo- 
rated with Paul Dukas in a conte-lyrique called Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue. In terms of opera, this was a much 
more conventionally dramatic affair than Pelleas, but 
it has not achieved a comparable place in the reper- 
toire. It was written as a consolation prize for Georgette 
Leblanc, who was the first to sing Ariane. And on the 
other hand, Debussy's other attempts at dramatic 
works, to words that were not Maeterlinck's, never came 
to anything, never had the same impact as their great 
collaboration. 

What was the quality, I wonder, that fused so mirac- 
ulously in the case of Pelleas et Melisande, and nowhere 
else? Did Debussy sense certain facets of Maeterlinck's 
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nature that Faure and Dukas missed? If audiences 
would study the libretto of Pelleas et Melisande as they 
do the libretto of Wagner's Ring, I think they might 
find a clue to the mystery in the elusive character of 
Melisande. 

Many people do not realise that Melisande, before 
her meeting with Golaud and Pelleas, was one of the 
wives of Bluebeard she is, in fact, one of the charac- 
ters in Ariane et Barbe-Bleue. Having been brutally ill- 
treated by Bluebeard, she has lost her memory and run 
away, and in the first act of Pelleas et Melisande 
Golaud finds her by the little pool in the forest. Be- 
cause of what she has suffered, she is afraid of any man 
she sees. But when Golaud, in a fit of jealousy, drags 
her about by her hair, she undergoes a kind of "shock 
cure." Her love for Pelleas, at first a shy uncertain 
thing, reaches the point where she can say, when he 
warns her that they may be discovered, "I want them 
to see me ! " 

Colleagues of mine at the Opera-Comique told me 
that both Maeterlinck and Debussy had this idea about 
Melisande, and I wonder if it may not be this oneness 
of mind that makes for their strength and the binding 
spell which their joint work puts upon all those who 
study it closely. Maeterlinck was a character with cer- 
tain brutal aspects, who was nevertheless capable of 
great refinement and delicacy of perception. Debussy 
himself was by no means free of violent feeling, which 
is no more than an undercurrent in his music yet this 
undercurrent of violence and terror is, I think, in sym- 
pathy with Maeterlinck. It is a quality the two had 
much more deeply in common than the pastel colour- 
ings that shimmer on the surface of their work, and 
are thought by the undiscerning to be its essence. And 
that sympathy persisted in spite of every outside event 
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in fact, their quarrels may have been another mani- 
festation of it, something they couldn't help. 

It seems unlikely now that we shall ever know the 
whole truth of the matter, but when one has studied 
the matter deeply, as I have, one cannot help wonder- 
ing what might have resulted from a continued col- 
laboration of two such contradictory characters as 
Maeterlinck and Debussy. 



CHAPTER XII 

London and Thomas Beecham 



I HAD left London In the autumn of 1 904 with no more 
than my solitary public appearance at the church in 
Maiden Lane to my credit. When I returned in igio, 
it was to make more concert appearances, but this time 
as a fully fledged professional singer. As a result of 
being heard in concert, I was engaged for the autumn 
season of opera to be given by the Beecham company 
at His Majesty's Theatre. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham, as he then was, was the third 
Mozart connoisseur with whom I had the privilege of 
working the other two being, of course, Jean de 
Reszke and Reynaldo Hahn. I was fortunate enough, 
during this season, to sing Cherubino, and also Blonda 
in The Seraglio (which was sung in English) under the 
Beecham direction. Even if a student sings only one 
role with a chef d'orchestre who knows his Mozart, his 
musical education will be enhanced, and the work I 
did at His Majesty's cemented what I had learned 
from the masters of my student days. 

Of course, I found myself in a very different atmos- 
phere from that of Jean de Reszke's school, or the 
Opera-Comique, where I had been very strictly dis- 
ciplined in my attitude to rehearsals, for example. The 
atmosphere at His Majesty's seemed to me rather 
manana in comparison with what I had been used to, 
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and as I think of it now, I am reminded of the account 
Sacha Guitry gives in his memoirs of a rehearsal of 
UAiglon with Sarah Bernhardt. The rehearsal was 
called, he tells us, at one-fifteen for one-thirty. The 
people responsible for arranging the rehearsal were 
there on the dot but nobody else ! The actors drifted 
in between two and two-thirty. At three o'clock the 
author, Edmond Rostand, appeared, and at ten minutes 
to four Madame Sarah made her entrance. The com- 
pany rose, and formed up in line to kiss her hand. As 
there were sixty of them, this took about half an hour, 
and when it was over Madame Sarah withdrew to her 
dressing room to attire herself en travesti for the 
rehearsal. But at five o'clock there was another inter- 
ruption for la tasse de the de Madame Sarah and so 
it went on. That was why, says Sacha Guitry, they 
rehearsed UAiglon for five or six months ! 

It would be an exaggeration to say that things were 
quite like that at His Majesty's, but if we were called 
for rehearsal at ten o'clock in the morning, it was 
seldom that the Maestro would appear before half past 
twelve. Rehearsal would proceed in his absence, but 
we were always on tenterhooks till he appeared. It all 
seemed rather higgledy-piggledy to me, but it achieved 
results that pleased both the critics and the public. 

PUBLISHER'S NOTE: To show how much it in fact 
pleased them,, we have made a selection of the reviews 
that appeared: 

The Times, June sist, igio. "II Seraglio 3 ' 

"No more auspicious opening of the so-called 'Mozart 
Festival' at His Majesty's Theatre could be imagined. As 
Blonda, Miss Maggie Teyte made what was perhaps the 
greatest success of the performance. Her appearance, the 
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beauty of her movements, and the vivacity and naturalness 
of her acting^ are thrown into the shade by her deliciously 
refined phrasing and by the musical feeling which appears in 
every bar she sings. Mr. Beecham conducted in a way which 
proves him to be in complete sympathy with Mozart's music. 
The first night of the Mozart Festival was indeed a very great 
success, and there was a very large and singularly attentive 
audience." 

Daily Telegraphy June 2ist, igio 

"Miss Maggie Teyte's recalcitrant Blonda was a delightful 
study delightful in its finished, polished style and its appro- 
priateness and neatness. II Seraglio scored an unquestionable 
success, and no doubt will be heard outside the bounds of 
the Mozart Festival, which last night it inaugurated so 
triumphantly." 



Standard, June zyd, 1910. "Marriage of Figaro" 

"As a landmark on the road of operatic development, The 
Marriage of Figaro, which was revived at His Majesty's 
Theatre last night, stands by itself. 

"Mr. Beecham has mounted the opera with the taste and 
scenic completeness that have characterised his previous 
revivals, and for the most part the performance went with 
great swing and spirit. In voice, looks, and bearing, Miss 
Maggie Teyte was a delightful Cherubino. Her susceptibility 
was quite disarming. She sang the famous "Say ye who 
borrow' so charmingly that the audience did its utmost to 
secure its repetition." 

Daily Telegraph, June 2$th 3 igio 

"We witnessed at His Majesty's Theatre last night a per- 
formance of Mozart's everlasting Nozze di Figaro that was of 
such excellence that all regrets went by the board that origin- 
ally had been conjured up by the postponement of Cost fan 
tutte. The performance was splendid in spirit and restrained 
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energy, in its sense of fun and of the right atmosphere. Once 
again Madame Agnes Nicholls sang, as the Countess, with 
rare beauty of voice and purity of style. Once again Miss 
Maggie Teyte, as Cherubino, showed how perfect and natural 
and peculiarly fascinating is her genius for the real opera 
comique." 

Daily News, November 2nd, igio. Beecham Opera, 

"Faust" 

"If all operatic singers had Miss Maggie Teyte's sense of 
acting, how much more interesting opera would be! Many 
artists who have appeared how they have appeared ! as the 
heroine of Gounod's opera would be accounted finer singers 
than Miss Teyte simply because they have finer voices. Our 
standard of singing is all wrong. That standard has been 
raised by professors of singing who have no kind of artistic 
imagination, and has been admired by operatic dilettanti who 
have less, perhaps. Miss Teyte has a pretty voice, but it is 
not mature yet. It is small, and the lower register requires 
developing. Prime donne who have electrified Covent Garden 
by their singing of the Jewel Song would smile superciliously 
at the little 'effect' made by this young English singer, but 
the music, so well conceived as an expression of delighted 
surprise, has never before been sung with such grasp of its 
meaning, such freshness of feeling, and such charming naivete. 
It was a revelation." 

The Times, November ^th, igio 

"The presence of an unusually large audience at Covent 
Garden last night was easily accounted for by the fact that 
Miss Maggie Teyte appeared for the first time in London as 
Marguerite. Her success was emphatic, for her singing was 
exquisite in its pure musicianship, and the delicious naivete 
of her acting gave new life to the part. It was all on rather 
a small scale at first; but the Jewel Song was so brilliantly 
sung that the action had to stop for several minutes while the 
enthusiasm of the audience was displayed/ 3 
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Sporting Times, November $th, igio 

"Miss Teyte is, with the exception of Adelina Patti, I should 
imagine, the youngest prima donna who has ever sung 
Marguerite on the Govent Garden stage. She looks the part 
to perfection, for she is very young, very pretty, slight of 
figure, and her manner is exactly suited to the part of the 
child who falls a victim to Faust. She acts admirably, for one 
never felt that she was acting, though she showed all requisite 
force in the dramatic moments of the opera. In the very 
difficult scene where she has to watch her brother die, 
wounded by her lover, her distress was quite poignant. At the 
end of the second act the act which makes or mars a 
Marguerite after there had been two general calls for all the 
principals, Miss Teyte was called twice by herself, an honour 
which a Govern Garden audience very rarely accords. That 
shows, better than any description I could give, what the 
audience thought of her powers of song." 

Westminster Gazette, December 2Oth> igio. "Pelleas 

et Melisande" 

"Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to PeUeas 
et Melisande itself, there can be none as to the uncommon 
excellence of last night's performance of the work at Covent 
Garden. Miss Maggie Teyte, for one, was an absolutely ideal 
Melisande. So much might have been safely predicted before- 
hand even if it had not been known that she had taken the 
part with the greatest success in Paris. But even those who 
anticipated most must have found their expectations exceeded 
in the result. It is, indeed, hardly possible to imagine a more 
perfect embodiment of the part. It was so good as to leave no 
loophole for criticism at any point. One might say that the 
part was made for Miss Teyte from the beginning of things, 
and she for the part. The beauty of her appearance was not 
more noticeable than the finish and refinement of her singing 
or the grace and charm of her acting. In a word, it was far 
and away the best thing that this exceedingly clever artist has 
so far done in London. And her companions were worthy of 
her." 
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Standard, December 20th, igio 

"Given under the ideal conditions of last night, the music- 
drama is presented in the most favourable light. It would be 
difficult to imagine a better Melisande than Miss Maggie 
Teyte, and after seeing her play the part it is easy to realise 
the success which she achieved with it in Paris. Nature has 
dowered her with the appearance and temperament necessary 
for a complete picture of the child of Maeterlinck's dream 
fantasy, while the tones of her clear, refined voice, and her 
admirable, distinct utterance invested her singing in all the 
great moments with distinctive interest and charm. 35 



One of the newspapers recently ran a series of 
articles under the title "The Strangest Character I 
Ever Met, 33 or something like that, and if I had been 
contributing to the series I think I should have written 
about Tommy Chapman, who was a repetiteur to the 
Beecham company at this time. He was certainly the 
strangest character / ever met, and I wish I had a 
picture of him that could be reproduced here, for no 
written description could do justice to this human 
enigma. Everything about him was big he had a big 
head, with a shock of iron-grey hair, and a beard to 
match. His bones were big, and he had a nose like 
Cyrano de Bergerac's in case you don't remember 
him, that was big too, and a terrible shape. Tommy 
Chapman's normal posture was a round-shouldered 
stoop, and he habitually wore an overcoat that was the 
biggest coat I have ever seen. He put it on at the 
beginning of October, and did not shed it until the end 
of April. I always thought this must have been the 
original coat of Colline in La Boheme only Tommy 
never said goodbye to it. You will have an idea of its 
size when I tell you that he always carried two vocal 
scores around with him in its pockets Le Nozze di 
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Figaro on the right, and La Boheme on the left and 
they were lost in the depths of the pockets. His hands 
they were enormous complete my appreciation of 
this most sensitive musician. I remember that we were 
rehearsing one morning in the foyer of Covent Garden, 
running through the recitatives of Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Chapman was seated at the piano, as usual. He must 
have been up all night, for he was having a wonderful 
snooze. Suddenly a piano cue arrived, and without his 
batting an eyelid those great, big, bony hands alighted 
on the correct chord like the wings of a butterfly. 

Of course, when Mr. Beecham got to the rehearsal 
things went with a swing. He had then, as he has now, 
the electric quality that some people call genius the 
power to transmute an ordinary performance into 
something with a sound that cannot be expressed 
merely in crochets and quavers. More important still, 
perhaps, he seemed to have the power to transmit 
something of his own musical magnetism to those who 
worked with him provided they knew how to work. 
Always, you see, we come back to this question of work. 
How to work, with whom to work, what to work on 
there's never an end to it for an artist, because work is 
an artist's life. All right, you say tell us more about 
it! You're an artist how do you work? How, for 
example, do you set about studying your part in an 
opera? Well, that's a big subject big enough, I think, 
for a chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Approach to Opera 



I! 



LET us imagine that you are a young singer who has 
just been given a contract to sing in opera, and that in 
three months' time you will be expected to perform in 
public the role of Marguerite in Gounod's Faust. I 
have chosen this work for my example, rather than 
one of the older operas, because it is simpler to learn 
a part when the composer's own directions for musical 
phrasing and stage movement are still available to help 
the singer, as they are in Gounod's case. 

With the help of your teacher or coach, you should 
begin by making yourself thoroughly familiar with 
every aspect of the composer's intentions, so that when 
you finally stand upon the stage you may be confident 
that you have his authority for everything you are 
going to do, either musically or dramatically. This 
sounds a tall order, and it will certainly call for a very 
great deal of hard work, but perhaps I am lucky, in 
that work that kind of work has always been my 
joy and my delight. Yet when people say to me some- 
times "Ah, but you were born with a voice, automati- 
cally your work would become your pleasure," that is 
only partly true, because work close study of musical 
scores and their proper presentation does call for a 
degree of concentration that is sometimes difficult to 
keep up, even for an enthusiast like me. 

82 
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Life has so many distractions to offer; many 
promising singers forsake their careers for the tempta- 
tions of Eros. This sudden swerving from Art to Passion 
has always surprised me. Is it due to a fundamental lack 
of ambition, or to some weakness of character, or to a 
failure of self-confidence or what? And why does It 
always happen to the weaker sex? I have never known 
a man give up his career for such a reason. But what- 
ever the distraction may be, if it doesn't last too long 
the singer may return to take up the challenge again, 
if the true fundamentals of voice production and the 
art of bel canto have been sufficiently well learnt. But 
let us go back to Faust., and first of all to the music. 

It is common sense to begin with the big arias they 
are the high points of the role, and the public which 
goes to hear, for example, Puccini's Tosca, will expect 
the soprano and tenor to give superlative renderings of 
"Vissi d'arte" and "E lucevan le stelle" whatever they 
may do with the rest of their music. If they fall down 
on those two high spots, the public is unlikely to return 
to hear those artists again. That is one reason why a 
good singing teacher always insists that pupils shall 
learn perfectly all the principal arias that come within 
their repertoire then, when a particular role comes 
to be studied, the big moments are there already, firmly 
placed in the singer's memory, and needing only to be 
integrated into the role as a whole. When you have 
placed your big scenes, you will begin to fill in the 
rest of the picture around them and you will learn 
the music perfectly, like an automaton, so that you can 
tell when the chef d'orchestre himself is a quarter of 
a beat out. 

When you have thoroughly mastered the music, the 
real work of interpretation can begin and remember, 
it can't begin before ! Only then can you sit down with 
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the score in front of you, and try to figure out the 
colouring of your interpretation what shades you can 
best put upon the music, and how to convey as fully 
as possible the meaning of the poet's words. For here 
you are concerned not only with Gounod, but with 
Goethe, who created the characters of the story, and 
with Barbier and Carre, who founded the actual 
libretto of the opera upon Goethe's great work. You 
will find that these new considerations add consider- 
ably to your difficulties, and now, too, you will be up 
against the problem of personalities your own, and 
that of the conductor who will direct the work, into 
whose general musical scheme you will have to fit your 
interpretation of the part. If you are well prepared in 
the traditions of the role, you should not find it too 
hard to take your place in the team, but heaven help 
you if you come up against a conductor who behaves 
as if he himself had written both the score and the 
libretto! That can happen, but perhaps it is better 
not to anticipate disaster. 

I have just mentioned your own personality as one 
of the factors to be considered when you are studying 
a role. You should make the most of this, but you 
should not try to go outside its limitations in other 
words, your standards should be as high as you can 
make them, but it is no use attempting the impossible. 
If you are a young girl of nineteen, as I was when I 
first sang Marguerite, you cannot be expected to go 
through the whole gamut of such a role with complete 
conviction innocence, love, disillusionment, murder, 
and insanity during the course of a single evening. 
Only experience of life, as well as of the stage can 
bring about the culmination we all strive for: perfect 
co-ordination of sound and movement with, of course, 
the help of a good stage director. When you are young 
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and inexperienced, all that should be demanded of you 
is good singing, rather than a full interpretation of the 
dramatic possibilities of the role. 

Good singing it doesn't sound a great deal to ask, 
does it? But let us go back to what I said just now 
about colouring the music. A good singer, even if she 
has little stage experience, will go through the 
emotional gamut of this part those five changes of 
mood or situation I mentioned and give to each its 
individual and appropriate colour. As a person on the 
stage, she may not give much of a performance, but 
she will never stop acting with her voice, and if she 
acts well, she will get by very nicely for the time being. 
So I don't worry very much if I hear a student say : 
"Oh, I could never sing Marguerite I don't know 
anything about acting!" for if she will learn her 
music properly, the rest will come in time. But I once 
heard a student say: "Oh, I don't have to bother 
about acting I just want to get the French atmos- 
phere!" She was engaged for a big musical show on 
Broadway, but has never been heard of since. That is 
what happens when you only know half your job 
and the job of an opera singer is, in the fullest sense of 
the term, singing ! 

This idea of a vocal "colour scheme" is easier to 
grasp if your tonal enunciation is properly fused with 
your voice production. By fusing I mean the combining 
of the word with the stream of pure tone, and this 
should take place as far away from the vocal cords as 
possible, so that the pure tone retains its velvet quality 
unimpaired by the word. Very few people are born 
with beautiful speaking voices, and very few even learn 
to produce their speech beautifully. But in spite of this, 
singers seldom stop to think that the rasping quality 
of ordinary speech can utterly destroy the velvet tone 
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of singing. I think the disease is the worst offender in 
this respect, though a supreme artist like Yvette 
Guilbert could make the world believe she was a 
singer. She never possessed a voice, as singers under- 
stand the term, but she produced her words so beauti- 
fully that we always thought of her as a "singing 
diseuse." 

I learned a great deal about this question of words 
and tone from the actor Matheson Lang, when he 
played the part of a sneering, sarcastic, venomous 
Chinese character in Mr. Wu, without ever allowing 
the sinister quality of the words to mar the beauty of 
his voice yet not one whit of his interpretation of 
villainy was lost. Only a very accomplished artist could 
achieve such a feat, and perhaps it's as well that not 
many are asked to. 

Why do you think that tenors are more in demand 
than baritones? Partly, no doubt, because they are 
rarer, but I think they are greatly helped by the 
beautiful, romantic words they have to sing, which add 
to the natural quality of their voices. Even a character 
like Shakespeare's Othello, who has ugly words to put 
over, is helped by the genius of such a composer as 
Verdi, whose melodic writing does much to soften the 
asperity of dramatic utterance without losing the 
quality of the drama itself. I wish I could say the same 
of Wagner, but his heavy orchestration has, I am sure, 
been responsible for destroying the pure vocal quality 
of many of those who sing his roles. There are excep- 
tions, of course, such as Kirsten Flagstad in our own 
time, but a great singer such as Lilli Lehmann, who 
was fifty-eight when I sang with her in Paris in 1906, 
was then minus a middle register. And there are, of 
course, characters in opera who portray only ugly 
qualities witches, and so forth and in these it is quite 
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correct to make the voice ugly to fit the words, but 
this ugliness must be carefully and correctly produced, 
if it is not to harm the voice it must never be merely 
harsh and rasping. Finally, before we leave this impor- 
tant question of words and tone, let me say one thing 
more in any contest between the two, never forget 
that you are a singer, and that quality of tone most 
always come first, must never be sacrificed to the 
words. I will place a bet with anybody that a truly 
beautiful voice will always win in competition with 
even the most perfect enunciation. But why should you 
not strive after both? 

Now let us return to the Marguerite of Goethe and 
Gounod, and see if we can analyse the role for the 
benefit of the student whom we left sitting there with 
the score upon her knees. 

The first scene in which Marguerite makes her 
appearance is at the Fair. This is the scene of innocence, 
and though the heroine does little more than walk on 
to the stage and off again, singing a few phrases en 
passant, her brief appearance is very important, for, 
like all first appearances on the stage, it "sets" the 
character, and it also shows us her first meeting with 
the handsome stranger Faust, her lover and seducer. 
The stage is crowded with villagers enjoying the Fair, 
and Marguerite walks through the noisy throng, on her 
way home with some of her friends, when Faust, 
encouraged by his evil genius Mephistopheles, accosts 
her, and asks permission to see her home, hoping to 
flatter the simple girl by addressing her as a high-born 
beauty. 

"Non, monsieur" she replies, ff je ne suis demoiselle, 
ni belle" 

Her few phrases should be sung with the utmost 
simplicity, and quite without passion. The ethereal 
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quality that is called for here can best be achieved by 
using the "high palate" method of tone production, to 
obtain what the French call la voix de tete or "white" 
head tone. This must not be confused with the voce 
bianca of the Italians, which is a strident and nasal 
tone. 

The next scene, the famous Garden Scene, finds 
Marguerite very pensive at the beginning she is not 
yet fully in love, though this is the scene in which 
innocence blossoms into love. Her opening phrases ef je 
voudrais bien savoir^ and so on, are sung in recitative 
style, which gives the words precedence over the music, 
and the singer's demeanour should not suggest that she 
is worrying about her position on the stage where the 
spinning-wheel is, and so on. Any preoccupation of that 
kind will at once destroy the impression of the dreamy, 
rather sentimental German girl on the brink of her first 
love affair. This mood persists through her first song, 
the Ballad of the Kong of Thule, which again must be 
sung with the utmost simplicity, as though it were by 
Mozart. But with the Jewel Song, which follows, desire 
is awakened, and carries her on to the real passion of 
her scenes with Faust, leading to her final seduction. 

Disillusionment soon follows, and Marguerite is 
cursed by her brother Valentine as he dies of the 
wounds inflicted by her lover Faust. When I gave some 
lectures on this opera, Stephen Spender wrote for me 
the following lines which I think very beautifully con- 
jure up the atmosphere of this scene : 

Oh ! Valentine lying on the ground dying 
The stars watch, the neighbours unlatch 

their doors and draw near. 
A wind sighing in the dark blows afar 

to a throbbing star. 
Where flame ghosts of war. 
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There the battlefield its deathly crop yields 

of every joking comrade who died in that trade. 

Oh, let Valentine be taken bright on his shield; 

True, gay, unafraid, with his body broken 
as a hero's token, 

But not betrayed, nor forsaken, 
and with heart not broken. 

In the Church Scene, which follows, Gounod brings 
more weight Into his score, and this calls for skill In 
producing the voice, and projecting the words over the 
orchestra, particularly as seventy-five per cent, of 
Marguerite's music lies in the middle register. Here 
too the door of insanity is opened, as she imagines the 
voice of Mephistopheles mingling with the music of 
the church choir, and the singer must convey a sense 
of desperate isolation with her final cry of "Seigneur, 
accueillez la priere d'un pauvre malheureux." 

For me personally, the final Prison Scene of Faust 
was always the most exciting, from the point of view 
of acting, because the drama throughout is projected 
much more by vocal tone colour than by physical 
movement. In this supreme scene, Gounod calls for all 
the changes of mood and colour that the character has 
shown during the earlier acts of the opera. You must 
give him bel canto in "Ah, c'est la voix du bien-aime/' 
passionate ecstasy in "Out, c'est toi je faime!" and 
then back to the simple innocence of fC Non y monsieur, 
je ne suis demoiselle, ni belle" but this time it is the 
Innocence of Marguerite's poor, deranged mind, a sad 
echo of the unspoiled maiden who appeared to us so 
short a time before. This pathetic harking-back is soon 
broken into by the haunting of Mephistopheles. Mar- 
guerite's dramatic cries of "Le demon! Le demon! Le 
vois-tu?* must be projected, not by force, but by 
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accentuation of the words, as they lead into the fine, 
swinging tune of the closing trio. 

Marguerite is not like Puccini's Mimi, who passes 
away in a fine-drawn pianissimo; Gounod piles climax 
upon climax, with exciting, mounting modulations that 
demand perfect control of voice and breathing. Many 
singers of reputation have fallen down in this trio, or 
have not been able to sing for forty-eight hours after 
it, because they have not exercised their voices suffici- 
ently for the sustained effort that is called for here. 
So don't forget, Miss Student, to hold your horses, as the 
saying goes, through the first and second stanzas of 
the trio, so that you can have something in reserve for 
the third time, and give your public what it has the 
right to expect a fine, thrilling climax to the opera. 

As I come to the end of the chapter, a great many 
things occur to me that I have not said, which might 
have been helpful, but one cannot set down the experi- 
ence of years in a few short pages of cold print. All that 
can be given are a few signposts here and there, either 
of direction or of warning, and this I have tried to do. 
As I try to sum up my conclusions from what has gone 
before, I am reminded of the occasion when somebody 
asked the great composer Verdi what he thought were 
the three first requirements for a singer. His answer 
was: "First, voice! Second, voice! Third, voice!" I 
would endorse that, but I would like to add my own 
list of requirements, which I think come only a very 
little way after Verdi's. They are "IA, work ! 2 A, work ! 
3 A, work! 33 



CHAPTER XIV 

Imitation 



I WASN'T quite sure that "imitation" was the right 
word for what I'm going to discuss in this chapter, but 
as I couldn't think of a better one, I consulted a 
scholarly grandnephew of mine, Garry O'Connor. He 
quoted Aristotle, who said "Art is imitation"; but the 
Greek word Aristotle used is "mimesis," and though 
"imitation" is the usual translation into English, like 
most translations it is far from exact. So, since we have 
to use an inexact word, for want of a better, it needs 
to be qualified a little. 

Imitation means, strictly speaking, making a fac- 
simile of something. We all imitate from birth. The 
first words we speak are in imitation of our parents, 
and later on we imitate each others' clothes, hats, 
make-up, cooking, ideas for furnishing our homes, and 
so on. But we don't imitate exactly we can't, and 
anyway we don't want to. 

If you wander through the great picture galleries of 
the world, you will usually find students trying to copy 
the wonderful pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, or 
Raphael, or whoever it may be. I remember from my 
own students days in Paris what a rendezvous the 
famous "Gioconda" in the Louvre was for aspiring 
young artists of the Quartier Latin. Some of the 
students would produce what seemed to be exact 
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Imitations of the masterpiece, but there were others 
the ones who had something original of their own to con- 
tribute who only imitated in the inexact sense of the 
word. They were not concerned to make a perfect copy 
of the masterpiece before them, as an act of homage, 
but to develop their own self-expression by isolating 
what was technically important to the total effect. They 
were picking the genius of a great master. 

This, I suppose, is what people mean when they say 
that imitation Is the sincerest form of flattery. And it 
can be valuable to the student, provided the imitation 
is not so slavish as to restrict the student's own indi- 
vidual self-expression, I would rather use the word 
respect than flattery. I think it shows great respect for 
an artist to take something from him and use it to 
develop your own means of expression. But in the case 
of singers it is here that we come up against an obstacle 
the ego. 

In music generally, I have found that students are 
shy of admitting that they consciously try to imitate 
Casals or Heifetz or Melba, A young singer once said 
to me, when I had illustrated how a phrase should go, 
"But I can't do that everybody will say I am imitat- 
ing you!" The objection here seemed to be that 
imitation was necessarily a sacrifice of her individuality. 
But if the individuality in question is reasonably strong, 
it is not likely to be seriously affected by any outside 
influence, though It may well benefit technically by 
copying a good model. If, on the other hand, the 
student has no great individuality, there is nothing to 
be lost by studying a great artist at least there is a 
chance that some of the Stardust may stick. 

I remember a girl who came to sing for the part of 
Marguerite when I was giving auditions for my concert 
performances of Gounod's Faust in America, after the 
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last war. We discussed the scene where Marguerite 
wonders to herself about the handsome young man who 
spoke to her at the Fair "]e voudrais bien savoir qui 
etait ce jeune homme" There was not much movement 
in these performances,, but at that point I wanted the 
Marguerite to walk down from the back of the stage as 
she sang these lines, into a pool of light where she 
would sing the rest of the scene. I found this girl very 
stiff and wooden at first, and when I tried to get her 
to relax she flopped completely. I was afraid she had 
no sense of character at all. Then I asked her what 
she had seen in the way of opera, and she told me of 
a wonderful performance that Martial Singher, the 
famous French baritone, had given in some opera she 
had heard the week before. She began to show me what 
he had been like, and at once her whole personality 
lit up I saw that she had something, after all. 
"Bravo!" I said. "That's exactly what I want! 33 How- 
ever, when she told me she considered this too much 
of an imitation of another artist, and declined to repeat 
the performance, I did not engage her. Here is an 
example of "ego 35 getting in the way of a gift that 
might have been developed with advantage. 

Another case I remember was that of a singer who 
performed very well at dress rehearsals, but excruciat- 
ingly on first nights. He was one of those singers who 
get away with it by good acting Jean de Reszke was 
always annoyed at the mention of artists of this type. 
"Why doesn't he give up singing," was his invariable 
remark, "and become an actor?" This man could give 
a fine imitation of the famous baritone Titta Ruffo, 
and said he found it quite easy to do. When I heard 
this I was tempted to say, "Why don't you sing like 
that on the stage?" But I bit my tongue, realising that 
he would be insulted at the suggestion that an imitation 
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of someone else could be better than a projection 
of himself. Yet perhaps if he had gone on trying to be 
like Ruffo he might one day have become a good 
singer instead of a bad singing-actor. 

I have never been ashamed to acknowledge that 
Melba was my ideal; she is the one person I have 
striven to imitate. One had to hear Melba in person 
to enjoy to the full the pure, silver timbre of her voice 
records do not do it anything like justice. There are 
some people who think that kind of vocal purity cold, 
but to me it always seemed to come straight from 
heaven. 

As to how far my "imitation" was successful, the 
other day I came across a review by Mr. J. A. Forsyth 
of the opening night of the fortieth season of Sir Henry 
Wood's famous Promenade Concerts, then (1934) still 
in their original home at the now-blitzed Queen's Hall : 

One item stood out in the long programme, Mimi's song 
from La Boheme, not because of its intrinsic worth, but by 
reason of a perfect performance by Maggie Teyte. I have 

heard many singers sing this song, including Melba, but 
never have I heard it sung with such charm before. 

Remembering how happy I was to find my name 
coupled with Melba's, I cannot understand how any 
student (or even performer) can lack the humility to 
profit by imitation. 

So, to the musician who wants to play like Casals 
or Heif etz or Rubinstein to the singer who wants to 
sound like Melba or Caruso to the dancer who tries 
to imitate Pavlova or Nijinsky to the painter who 
longs to emulate Leonardo I say go ahead, and good 
luck to you. Imitation, in that sense, can affect only 
the executive side of your art it is technique that you 
can learn by imitating great artists. Your personal 
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style, if you have one, will not be affected* Use your 
intelligence to find out about your own gift, and you 
will steer clear of any danger of limiting your indi- 
vidual powers of interpretation. You may not get 
anywhere near your model it's almost impossible 
that you should but if you keep your wits about 
you, it will do you no harm to set high goals for 
yourself. 



CHAPTER XV 

First Visit to America 



AND now, to return for a little to my story, the work 
I had done in London and Paris had aroused some 
interest on the other side of the Atlantic, and in 1911 
I was approached by Andreas Dippel, the manager of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, who had 
been at one time a well-known Wagnerian tenor. Mr. 
Dippel had gathered together a distinguished band of 
singers for the winter season of 1911-12, including 
Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Gerville-Reache, Charles 
Dalmores, Mario Sammarco, and many others. 

I sailed for America, with a number of other mem- 
bers of the company, in the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
and we landed in New York on October 24th, 1911. 
The very name of the ship seems to transport one back 
into another world, and I have a picture taken on 
board that completes the transition. What clothes we 
wore then ! I am resplendent in a hat like a laundry- 
basket and a voluminous lace jabot, and my com- 
panions, including the men, Dalmores, Sammarco, 
Dufranne, and so on, look just as funny, Fmglad to say. 

I was a very junior addition to the company, but be- 
fore I had sung a note in public the wonderful Ameri- 
can Press was busy with stories about me some of 
them true! An opera singer weighing around one 
hundred pounds made a nice change for the journalists, 
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and I must say that most of them were charming to me. 
The management of the opera-house believed in all its 
artists getting as much publicity as possible, so every- 
body had a lot of fun. The gentlemen of the Press, 
when they had got over their surprise at my weight, 
became particularly concerned about my age. Of 
course I refused to tell them what it was, as 1 thought 
twenty-three was quite old, and didn't want it to be 
remembered against me later. Fortunately their guesses 
were on the flattering side, ranging from seventeen to 
twenty-one, and as they seemed to wish me to be as 
young as possible it would have been unkind to correct 
their understatements. But when they started checking 
up on my career, things became a little involved, and 
one gentleman gave out that I had started my studies 
with Jean de Reszke when I was only thirteen, which 
I should have thought was a trifle early, but no one 
else seems to have queried it. 

A role that I sang for the first time with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia company during this season was 
the title part in Massenet's Cendrillon, which was first 
produced at the Opera-Comique in Paris in 1899. This 
was a charming work, and the critics and the public 
both seem to have liked it, though apparently not 
enough to keep it in the repertoire for long. Prince 
Charming was sung by Mary Garden, and this was the 
only occasion on which we appeared together in the 
same opera. There was a good deal of publicity about 
the size 3^ glass slippers that Cinderella was to wear, 
but it seemed to me that a singer only five feet tall 
who took size 7 would have been even more remark- 
able ! Cendrillon became something of a fashion during 
the season, and everybody talked about it. The shops 
even sold dolls dressed up to look like Miss Garden and 
me all very nice, but nothing much to do with music. 

7 SOTD 
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Other parts I sang during the season were Cherublno, 
Marguerite in Faust, and Lygie in an opera by Nogues 
called Quo Vadis?, which was another new role; but 
the work itself seems to have slipped into obscurity. 

One of the things that interested the Press in 
America was my addiction to sport; in fact, the build- 
up they gave me w r as rather embarrassing at times. 
TINIEST PRIMA DONNA AN EXPERT AT ALL OUTDOOR 
SPORTS was the rather exaggerated headline above 
pictures of me vigorously wielding a tennis racket or 
a golf club, with the long and voluminous skirts of the 
period swirling about my thin ankles. National origins 
also seemed to be a subject of much speculation in the 
American Press at that time, and I was variously said 
to be English, French, Irish, and Scottish no doubt 
according to the taste of the writer. There was evid- 
ence for all these statements, since I am in fact a 
mixture of English, Irish and Scottish, and was at that 
time the wife of a Frenchman. 

While I was In Paris I had changed the spelling of 
my name from Tate to Teyte, to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of being addressed by the French as Mademois- 
elle Tatt, but the Americans, always full of ideas, 
contrived to mispronounce even the new spelling, 
which I had thought foolproof in any country. One 
poet (?) immortalised his difficulties as follows: 

TO MAGGIE TEYTE 
Tell us, ere it be too late, 
Art thou known as Maggie Teyte? 
Or, per contra, art thou hight, 
As we figure, Maggie Teyte ? 

Even this moving plea for enlightenment did not 
make me change the spelling again; what could I have 
changed it to? 
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Apart from all this rather frivolous publicity, the 
newspapers soon got hold of another story just in 
time for my first appearance in Philadelphia. A 
mysterious gentleman called Nathan Arlack called at 
my hotel one day and said that he wished to see rne 
on a matter concerning the opera company. Thinking 
that he might be an emissary from Mr. Dippel, I 
received him, and was surprised to be told that he was 
the head of a claque that had been operating with 
great success in New York, so he said, for the boosting 
of singers at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. 
Arlack had now come to open up similar operations in 
Philadelphia, and he gave me to understand that he 
had the permission, if not the approval, of the manage- 
ment of the opera house. I found this rather alarming 
but thought I'd better play for time, so I pretended to 
be interested and asked him to tell me how the thing 
worked. He said that it was quite simple if I made 
it worth his while, he would see that I was well 
applauded at my debut; if not, he couldn't guarantee 
that I would not be hissed. He said he had successfully 
approached other singers in the company with a similar 
proposal, and he clearly thought that Maggie Teyte, 
a newcomer so small, so young, and so fragile-looking 
would be comparatively easy prey. I had to do a 
little quick thinking, and finally said that I would like 
to consult my husband about his proposition, and 
would get in touch with him again if he would let me 
know where he was to be found. So he went away, 
much to my relief. 

When my husband came in, I told him what had 
happened and we at once got in touch with Mr. 
Dippel, who soon disposed of the story that Arlack 
had visited me with his approval. In consultation with 
the opera house I asked Arlack to come and see me 
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again in our rooms. But before he arrived, we planted 
newspapermen and officials of the opera company in 
an adjoining room, where they could hear all that went 
on at our interview. When the claqueur arrived I told 
him that my husband would naturally like to have 
fuller details of his proposal before we could come to 
any decision about it. Mr. Arlack was most obliging, 
and went through the whole rigmarole again, with the 
Pressmen in the next room busily taking down every 
word. When the climax was reached, which was a 
demand for 500 dollars, the hidden audience burst out 
of their place of concealment with dramatic effect, to 
the utter and comic confusion of Mr. Arlack ! He was 
taken charge of by the hotel's house detective, who 
was one of the listeners, and hauled off for a not very 
pleasant interview with Mr. Dippel, who insisted that 
the Press be given a contradiction, there and then, of 
the story that Arlack was in league with the opera 
management. For quite a long time they debated 
whether to hold Arlack on charges of conspiracy and 
attempted extortion, but finally decided to let Mm go. 
He was, by then, thoroughly scared, and promised to 
leave town without even waiting to have lunch. 

There were two amusing echoes of this incident. The 
first was that another member of the opera company, 
the famous French singer Gerville-Reache, was re- 
ported in the Press as a defender of the claque, which 
she said was a well-recognised institution in Phila- 
delphia, as well as in Paris, London, and Berlin and, 
of course, New York. According to Madame Gerville- 
Reache, the newspaper stories about Arlack were 
nothing but sanctimonious humbug, as he was only 
doing what was well known to everyone in the musical 
world, and recognised everywhere. The claque, she 
was quoted as saying, performed a useful artistic 
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function, for it provided a necessary corrective to the 
public's unfortunate tendency to applaud in the wrong 
places, thereby greatly annoying the singers ! Madame 
Gerville-Reache had never known the claque to hiss a 
singer, but they did sometimes hush applause that 
threatened to break out in the middle of an unfamiliar 
aria. I must confess I thought this an intriguing de- 
fence of the indefensible, but not all these arguments 
convinced me that a claque is a good thing, and I have 
seen no reason to change my opinion since. 

I was not so amused when the American tenor, 
Ellison van Hoose, told the Press that it was he who 
had unmasked Arlack's goings-on, and I was unwise 
enough to demand that the statement be corrected. Of 
course I ran at once into all kinds of trouble and mis- 
representation a quarrel between singers, even if they 
were not both sopranos, was too good a chance for the 
display of banner headlines to be missed. SONGBIRD 
JEALOUS OF STOLEN THUNDER! screamed one paper. 
Another, thinking no doubt to speak with an English 
accent, said MAGGIE TEYTE is TERRIBLY PEEVED ! This 
paper went on : 

Maggie Teyte, soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, is showing her temper, and is camping 
on the trail of Ellison van Hoose, one of the tenors of the 
company, because she declares he is endeavouring to steal 
some of her thunder. . . . 

And so on, and so on! When all the dust had finally 
settled, I vowed never again to argue with the Press. 
I wish Fd kept my vow. 

Such, then, was my introduction to America, the 
country where I have spent some of the most exciting 
days of my life, as well as some of the most depressing, 
as I shall tell you in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Conductors 
_ _. . 



SHAKESPEARE'S Richard the Second seems to have 
known something about conductors : 

Music do I hear? 

Ha, ha! keep time how sour sweet music is 

When time is broken and no proportion kept ! 

So is it with the music of men's Eves. 

And here is Berlioz on the same subject : 

Singers are often accused of being the most dangerous of 
intermediaries, but I believe the accusation is wrong. The 
most formidable of them all, in my opinion, is the con- 
ductor. A bad singer only damages his own part; the 
incapable and malevolent conductor ruins everything. 
Happy to some extent is the composer when the conductor 
into whose hands he falls is not, at the same time, both 
incapable and malevolent, for nothing can resist an 
influence so pernicious. Under such circumstances the most 
wonderful orchestra is paralysed; the finest singers are 
annoyed and benumbed; there is neither spirit nor unity. 
Under such direction the noblest flights of the author seem 
but .folly, enthusiasm has all the heart knocked out of it, 
inspiration is thrown violently to the ground, the angel no 
longer has wings, the man of genius becomes a madman or 
a fool, the divine statue is hurled from its pedestal and 
dragged in the mud; and worse than all, the public, and 
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the most highly cultivated musical audience, find it impos- 
sible in the case of a new work heard for the first time to 
recognise the ravages committed by the conductor, or to 
discover the follies, the faults, and the crimes of which 
he is guilty. 

From The Conductor. 

And In case you think Shakespeare and Berlioz are 
too out of date to count nowadays, here are quotations 
from the writings of two famous conductors of modern 
times., Felix Weingartner and Fritz Busch. 

Herr belonged to a type of conductor that has 

practically died out, the kind that beats exact time. On the 
other hand there was no nervous subtlety about him and 
that was in some ways an advantage. If I had to choose 
today between one of those out-of-date automata and a 
modern super-conductor, who "individualises" every 
crotchet by speeding it up or slowing it down I think I 
should prefer the automaton. 

From Buffets and Rewards. 

And here is Fritz Busch : 

Conducting is the art which it is least possible to teach, 
and the expression "a born conductor" is certainly justifi- 
able. To make a musician into a great conductor too many 
qualities disconnected with musical powers are necessary 
as well as the original talent which is naturally the basic 
essential. There are outstanding musicians who, face to face 
with an orchestra, fail completely. 

From Pages pom a Musician's Life. 

To name all the conductors with whom I have sung 
would make a long list, and the names of some of them 
would not mean very much now. I cannot even be 
sure of remembering them all myself, but amongst 
those not to be forgotten, for better or worse, are Felix 
Mottl, Reynaldo Hahn, Claude Debussy, Thomas 
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Beecham, Cleofonte Campanini, Roberto Moranzoni, 
Andre Messager, Henri Beinberg, D. E. Ingelbrecht, 
Henry J. Wood, Giorgio Polacco, Leslie Heward, Sir 
Landon Ronald, Efrem Kurtz, Eugene Goossens, Fritz 
Reiner, and a good many others. That list is long 
enough to show that when I speak of conductors it is 
not without some experience. 

Having read his book, I wish I had met Fritz Busch, 
from whom I have quoted above, because I think I 
could have learned from him something of the con- 
ductor's side of the picture. I admired him as a 
conductor of Mozart, and Glyndebourne was the ideal 
setting for his art. When I heard him at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York conducting Wagner 
I noticed a vast difference he seemed to have lost 
the easy flow of his beat. I have a profound admiration 
and respect for the members of any big orchestra I 
have noticed how they respond to a master musician 
after being under the influence of an inadequate con- 
ductor, the response being generally In quality of tone 
rather than power. 

Too many conductors in Anglo-Saxon countries look 
upon singers as congenital Idiots, except, of course, 
foreign artists who come backed up by lots of Press 
glamour. These visitors seem to be admired because 
they don't look at the conductor or follow his beat. 
But at least we singers know our roles by heart, which 
few conductors seem to have the capacity to achieve. 
Either they twist and twirl their arms in the air like 
windmills, or they have their noses glued to the score, 
and fail to give a beat at all. The singers and the 
orchestral players have to watch out for these oddities, 
besides doing their own work, and many conductors 
make music more complicated than it is, jumping up 
and down like monkeys on sticks to attract attention 
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to themselves. If they knew what we think of these 
"whirligigs 55 they would be very surprised. 

Timing and a clean attack were so ingrained in me 
at the de Reszke school that I was spoilt for some of 
the accompanists I came across later; but in opera we 
wait for the conductor to give the attack, and some- 
times he lets us down. Then, in a long-drawn-out 
melodic phrase, an inconsiderate conductor can help 
or kill a singer. Perhaps you have a slight cold, and 
your breathing is not as sure as usual in my time I 
have heard quite a few singers, both tenors and 
sopranos, "killed" in that way. I remember a very 
famous soprano being nearly strangled to death during 
the closing bars of the quintet from Die Meistersinger y 
and how I suffered for her ! Then there was a famous 
tenor who was forced to take a breath in the middle of 
the word "bacio" so that he could finish a key phrase 
in Verdi's Otello. Both these dreadful occasions were 
due to lack of proper consideration on the part of the 
conductor concerned. Was it ignorance, I wonder, or 
just plain malice? 

All music schools should make it obligatory that 
students studying to become conductors of opera should 
learn to sing one big aria. They need not sing it in tune 
very few conductors can do that but they should 
adhere to the traditional breath-marks, then they 
would learn co-ordination between the desk and the 
stage. On the concert platform things are easier. The 
soloist is as a rule standing next to the rostrum, so that 
if there is distress with breathing the conductor is on 
the alert, and should be able to help him along. But 
in opera, what about the singers behind the scenes 
who have to take their beat from a second conductor 
who gets it from the front through a hole in the garden 
panel? The opening bars sung by Puccini's Butterfly 
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offstage can be most upsetting on this account. I 
remember an occasion at Covent Garden when the 
assistant conductor was on a tall pair of steps, with his 
back to us, and waving his arm vigorously against the 
scenery which, from the auditorium, must have given 
the impression that Japan was undergoing a severe 
earthquake. 

To return to my list of conductors rny first experi- 
ence of singing with an orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Felix Mottl. Jean de Reszke had been asked to 
lend some of his pupils for a concert de bienfaisance, to 
sing in the Flower Maidens' Scene from Parsifal. I was 
allotted the second maiden of the second group. 
Though we had only one orchestral rehearsal, every- 
thing went smoothly and easily, and it all seemed very 
straightforward to me. So my memory of Felix Mottl 
is a very pleasant one, which I rather took for granted 
at the time; but I was to be disillusioned later in my 
career by the discovery that not all conductors were 
so gifted as Mottl. 

At least I retained my illusions through my next 
experience, when the baton was in the supersensitive 
fingers of Reynaldo Hahn. This was the Paris Mozart 
Festival of 1906, which I have already mentioned as 
one of my most treasured memories. On this occasion 
all the secondary and small parts were rehearsed for 
a month before the principal artists Lilli Lehmann, 
Mario Ancona, Edouard de Reszke, and so on arrived. 
What a happy month it was, and what a golden oppor- 
tunity for me! We worked more on the recitatives 
than the arias, and Reynaldo's patience in establishing 
the proper value of those recitatives instilled in me a 
love for them that has never left me a love, indeed, 
for recitative in general, which is one reason why I 
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sang Genevieve's "Letter" from Pelleas et Melisande 
at so many of my recitals. 

I have often spoken of Reynaido Hahn's knowledge 
and love of Mozart, but here is the view of a music 
critic, writing in the Figaro of March 24-th, 1906: 

One must congratulate Monsieur Reynaido Hahn on the 
initiative that has made this artistic event possible. He has 
restored its true character to the music of Mozart. No one 
loves and understands more deeply the composer of Don 
Giovanni. 

My next chef d'orchestre was Monsieur Leon Jehin, 
who conducted the performances of Don Giovanni In 
which I sang at Monte Carlo in 1907, of whom I 
remember nothing. From there I went to the Opera- 
Comique and Monsieur Ruhlmann, who was rebuked 
by Debussy in my defence during one of the orchestral 
rehearsals of Pelleas et Melisande. It is difficult for me 
to say very much of Monsieur Ruhlmann, for, after 
this incident, he never spoke to me during the re- 
mainder of my stay at the Opera-Comique. But I did 
learn one thing under his direction, which was the 
importance of a strict adherence to the tempi that 
Debussy had instilled into me, and which Ruhlmann 
himself carefully followed from that moment. 

To the vocal teaching of de Reszke, which would 
nowadays be called a "method," was added the Inter- 
pretation of Maeterlinck, the teaching of Debussy him- 
self, and finally the orthodox conducting of Ruhlmann, 
and all these elements combined to fix the vocal sound 
and the words in their grooves in such a way that I 
would find it quite impossible to change today what 
I learnt then. I am astonished that singers vary so much 
in the same role from performance to performance, 
for I am sure the greatest of them Kirsten Flagstad, 
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for example have perfected the art of "grooving 53 to 
the nth degree. 

With them it would be impossible for a music-lover 
to go to a performance and be given something quite 
different from what had been heard on a previous 
occasion. Yet I remember taking a friend to hear a 
well-known soprano whom I admired when I entered 
the opera house, only to leave., disappointed, at the end 
of the first act, for she had completely changed and 
spoiled her interpretation of her role. 

Another great interpreter of the music of Mozart is 
Sir Thomas Beecham, with whom I first worked during 
those wonderful seasons at His Majesty's Theatre in 
1912 and 1913. Sir Thomas retained all the traditions, 
which were perhaps more authentic at that time than 
they are today. I am all for change and progress, pro- 
vided they make for a clearer understanding of the 
composer's intentions, and are not just a pedantic 
denial of traditions that he himself observed, merely 
because they are not down in black and white. Mozart 
was an Austrian, and all the charm of his race is in 
his music, but the German conductors, followed by 
some of our youngsters, are destroying the Mozart 
traditions and tempi, and the day will come when they 
will be lost for ever. 

Consider, for example, the duet "La ci darem la 
mano" from Don Giovanni. The opening is marked 
"Andante" and is in two four time, while the later 
section "Andiam, andiam y mio bene" is in six eight 
time, and marked "Allegro" ; yet the modern tendency 
is to conduct the "Allegro" section more slowly than 
the opening, which turns a charmingly romantic ren- 
dezvous into a dirge. 

A pedantic conductor can also spoil that wonderful 
song of Berlioz "Le Spectre de la Rose" which is 
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written in nine eight time, and conducted in three 
beats to the bar until we get to "Ci-git une rose que 
tons les rois vont jalouser" where there is a passage for 
solo clarinet. To get the correct attack from the instru- 
ment, it is easier if the conductor here gives the nine 
beats, which will enable him to indicate the speed and 
delicacy that this closing phrase demands. Constant 
Lambert and Leslie Heward instinctively beat nine 
here, instead of three, but there was one silly ass of a 
man who didn't, and when I asked him to help me out, 
flew into a rage, and was terribly rude, just to hide his 
ignorance. Another sensitive conductor with whom I 
have worked a great deal in music of the French school 
is Boyd Neel. Like Leslie Heward, he is a perfectionist, 
which no doubt forms the link allying his admirable 
interpretations of French music, both modern and 
eighteenth century, to the classic records he has made 
of the works of Bach and Handel. 

When I was with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, I sang under the direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini, who knew opera and the world of vocal 
music backwards. He was one of the great orchestral 
accompanists of his time. Madame Campanini was the 
elder sister of Luisa Tetrazzini, and herself a singer. 
She laid down the law that one singer in a family was 
enough, which accounts for the late start of Luisa 
Tetrazzini's career, which only began when her sister 
Eva had retired. It is an interesting fact that many 
successful conductors have been married to singers 
perhaps it made them more flexible and sympathetic. 
When I look back to my days in Chicago it seems as 
though life in an opera house was far less complicated 
then than it is now. There was more time for rehear- 
sals, for one thing, and directors like Campanini did 
not give the impression one gets of young conductors 
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nowadays, that the score is being learnt as the 
rehearsals proceed. 

Sir Henry Wood was another conductor who under- 
stood the singer's difficulties he was always easy to 
work with, and helpful in keeping the melodic line 
through passages where breathing was difficult. Trouble 
over that only arises when the chef d'orchestre is a 
musician without knowledge of vocal limitations. I 
often wonder if orchestral wind players have the same 
difficulties with conductors as do singers? Sir Landon 
Ronald was another perfect orchestral accompanist, 
perhaps because he had, in his young days, accom- 
panied many singers on _ the piano, as had also Artur 
Nikisch. I regret I never had the opportunity to sing 
under the direction of this well-known musical person- 
ality. I had a contract signed to appear with him at 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus in the autumn of 1914, but 
the war which broke out in the previous August put 
a stop to that. 

When the Gramophone Company asked me to record 
the "Nuits d'ete" of Berlioz, with orchestra, the ques- 
tion arose of finding a conductor with the necessary 
feeling for French music that those beautiful and subtle 
songs demand. I thought that Charles Groves would 
do them very well, as I had w r orked with him on a 
BJB.C. production of Massenet's Manon, when he was 
acting as assistant to the conductor Stanford Robinson. 
But he was not available, and we were looking else- 
where when we heard that Leslie Heward had just 
returned from South Africa, and I felt we had found 
the man for the job. I had worked with Leslie Heward 
in the days of the British National Opera Company, 
and knew him for a sensitive musician with the rhyth- 
mic give and take called for by the Berlioz songs. 
The records are still there to show how far I was right. 
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It was a great pleasure to make this recording it 
seemed as though Leslie Heward sang with me all the 
way through, in contrast to other conductors I have 
known, who also sang, but a version of their own which 
did not often coincide with mine ! 

I suppose that of all the operas I have sung during 
my long career, the one that gave me most food for 
thought is Debussy's Pelleas et Melisande; but it was 
not until 1930, at Covent Garden, that I came upon 
the conductor who still seems to me its ideal interpreter. 
Giorgio Polacco was well known in America as a con- 
ductor of Italian opera, and when he came to England 
in 1930 he had just been conducting Debussy's opera 
in Chicago, with Mary Garden as Melisande. He had 
become an enthusiast for this score, and the love and 
devotion that he poured into his interpretation of it 
made the occasion one of my most outstanding 
memories of the opera. So beautifully did he draw out 
the colour from the orchestra that it seemed as though 
the score had become an illuminated manuscript in 
sound. I have never heard it so strikingly presented, 
either before or since. 

In the summer of 1937, when I was again in the 
United States, I had an encounter with another con- 
ductor, Fritz Reiner. Things were not going very well 
with me just then, and I heard that Mr. Reiner was 
holding auditions for Le Nozze di Figaro., which was 
to be given in the open-air theatre near Philadelphia. 
I understood that the cast was complete except for the 
part of Susanna, which, apart from the aria, "Deh! 
vieni, non tardar" has never particularly attracted me. 
Still, times being what they were, I asked for an audi- 
tion, and an appointment was arranged at Mr. Reiner's 
apartment, a sumptuous abode on New York's East 
Side. When Mr. Reiner came in he seated himself at 
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the piano, and I produced "Deh! vieni, nan tardar" 
which presented no difficulties for me, since I had sung 
it many times at concerts. After the recitative he played 
the introduction to the aria "Lento" instead of "Andan- 
tino," as it is marked. I realised in a flash that he had 
no intention of engaging me. I quickly said a prayer, 
and got through as best I could, but at the end I got 
my word in first. 

"Maestro, 33 I said, "you take it very slowly, don't 
you? 33 

He turned on me furiously, and said, "Too slowly? 
What do you English know about Mozart, anyhow? 33 

"Excuse me/ 3 I answered, "but I learned from Con- 
tinental Mozart teachers, and we have in England 
today one of the finest conductors of Mozart ! 35 

"And who is that, pray? 33 

"Sir Thomas Beecham!" I answered, and without 
another word left the apartment. 

A year or so later, I w r as engaged to sing the role of 
Euridice in GiucFs Orfeo at Covent Garden, and Sir 
Thomas Beecham, the director, made me a present of 
Fritz Reiner as conductor! My speculations as to our 
next merry meeting were not happy, but Fm glad to 
say that everything was cordial both at rehearsals 
and performances. Mr. Reiner probably never even 
remembered our meeting in New York. 




As Hansel in Hansel and Gretel 



CHAPTER XVII 

Accompanists 



No singer can give a wholly successful concert without 
the help and collaboration of a good accompanist, 
with whom he is musically in sympathy. To memorise 
a recital of sixteen or twenty songs is a major feat of 
concentration, and if that is to be perfectly maintained, 
there must be complete accord between singer and 
pianist. Too late an attack, or an entry that is ever so 
slightly too early, can jar the singer out of his intense 
concentration, and cause momentary forgetfulness of 
words or music, or both. I have sometimes been 
accused of forgetting my words on purpose, to make 
an effect with the audience, but I can assure you that 
nothing is further from the truth always there has 
been some reason, however slight, for a break in con- 
centration. So it is important that singer and accom- 
panist should not only know their own jobs, but be as 
aware as possible of each other's musical personalities. 

My first recital accompanist was not an accompanist 
by profession, but a composer. It was March 1911, and 
the place was Berlin. I was very anxious to make a 
success, of course firstly because I was English, and 
in those days the German public thought the English 
unmusical (perhaps they still do?) and secondly be- 
cause I had included seven of Debussy's songs in the 
programme which were not well known in Germany 
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at that time. But and it Is a big but my accom- 
panist was Erich Wolff, who besides being the com- 
poser of some wonderful songs was a very fine pianist. 
Generally, when I included Debussy songs in my 
programmes, the pianist would take the music home 
to study not so much because of its technical difficulty 
as because in Debussy there are always surprises. This 
time I was surprised, for from the beginning of our 
short rehearsal Erich Wolff was sight-reading the 
Debussy songs faultlessly 5 and I felt I owed the success 
of the recital to this superb pianist. The music critic 
of the Berlin paper Signale seems to have agreed with 
me, for this is what he wrote on March i5th, 1911: 

MAGGIE TEYTE 

Sometimes the most interesting people present themselves 
in unfavourable places and at unsuitable times. Who 
advised Miss Maggie Teyte to make her first appearance 
last Monday, which was crowded with important concerts, 
and at the out-of-the-way Theatersaal of the Academy? 
Maggie Teyte made her name a few years ago at the 
Opera-Comique in Paris, when she was a very young girl. 
And this in parts in which the famous Mary Garden had 
previously excelled. But now she has concentrated on the 
Interpretation of songs French songs, of course and, from 
what we were able to hear on Monday, she is exceptionally 
qualified to arouse the interest of the German public in this, 
to them, strange form of art. There is no greater help 
towards this end than charm of personality, and this Maggie 
Teyte possesses ! She has a slender little figure, and a voice 
that expresses the bitter-sweet quality of youth a voice that 
seems small at first, but carries well, and is capable of 
passionate expression of dramatic power a voice that flows 
easily and obeys a flawless technique. 

From the small foretaste one had to be satisfied with on 
Monday, Debussy's "Impressions" seem to be Miss Teyte's 
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line of country. "Clair de lune" she sang exquisitely, and 
"Fantoches" she had to repeat forthwith. By the way, she 
may thank her accompanist, Erich Wolff, for her great 
success too, for he played the Debussy piano parts as if he 
had never done anything else throughout his life. Maggie 
Teyte should come again. 

My second recital accompanist was George Reeves, 
whom I met at one of the many soirees given by Olga 
Lynn at her house in Eccleston Street. George was a 
sandy-haired young man with the pale, beautiful hands 
of the pianist warm hands too, for he never wore 
gloves, not even in Chicago when the weather regis- 
tered twenty degrees below zero! Fritz Busch wrote of 
"a born conductor/ 3 and here is the born pianist- 
accompanist., though he has always refused to appear 
as a soloist in public. I find it quite impossible to put 
into words the perfect timing of George Reeves' fingers 
one has to be a singer, with him at the piano, to 
experience the musical satisfaction he can give. He 
knows the whole singer's repertoire practically by heart, 
and the words, in three languages besides his own. 
When he played for my Master Class at the Juillard 
School of Music in New York, I used to call on him 
constantly for difficult transpositions, which were de- 
livered without a moment's hesitation. And if we were 
preparing a recital together, I think we enjoyed our 
rehearsals more than the public performance the talk 
and discussion and dissection of the songs all helped to 
make us love more and more this art of making music 
a deux. 

Next comes an interlude that has had a great 
influence on my career. Many years ago I went to the 
Queen's Hall in London to hear a recital by three 
artists who would cause a stampede at the box office if 
they appeared together today Ysaye, Cortot, and 
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Casals, playing chamber music together. I suppose the 
modern counterpart of this combination is that of 
Heifetz, Rubinstein, and Fournier. I have known all 
these six artists personally, and in my humble way I 
bow to them as Gods of Music. But, to go back to 
Queen's Hall, I still remember vividly the impression 
the three musicians made on me as they waited for the 
clamour of applause to die down Ysaye, a very big 
man with what seemed a very small violin poised upon 
his knee; Casals, a very small man sitting behind a 
huge 'cello; and Cortot, in some ways the strangest of 
the three, a thin, dark, almost oriental-looking figure, 
with thick black hair parted down the centre, and an 
exotic, abstracted air, as though he were not quite of 
this world. I little knew then that my association with 
this great artist, many years later, was to be an impor- 
tant milestone in my career. 

It was soon after this, in 1938, that I first met 
Gerald Moore, in the recording studios of H.M.V. in 
Abbey Road, St. John's Wood, London. With this 
meeting began a literally record-making association 
that lasted ten years, ending with the making of our 
fifty-third record together in 1948. We continued as 
co-partners in recitals until 1955 an d made our last 
public appearance together on September i3th of that 
year. Our experience has been interesting and varied, 
for Gerald Moore is unlike any other accompanist I 
have worked with. His approach to his task is different, 
and that made him difficult to know at first. I am pre- 
suming that as a young pianist he was severe and 
orthodox, which two assets have turned him into the 
unrivalled recording accompanist he has become. No 
one can mistake Gerald Moore on a record for any 
other pianist his playing stands out like a silhouette 
against a clear sky, and if the singer is not up to his 
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standard. It is the singer who will be eclipsed. I feel 
sure that future generations will learn much from the 
recordings of Gerald Moore; but what is this unmis- 
takable quality? I think it is due to his mastery of the 
necessary weight of arm, according to the distance 
from the microphone. He may have studied to achieve 
this, or it may be accidental, but no one can deny that 
he possesses it in songs as far apart in style as "Le 
Martin-pecheur" of Ravel, or Schubert's "Der 
Erlkonigf* Whatever the song, you will hear the per- 
fect weight in the cutting of the wax. 

It would be stupid of me to deny that I still learn 
from my accompanists, even at this late stage it takes 
many years of experience to learn to give and take in 
the making of music together. All good accompanists 
have to learn diplomacy, but George Reeves and 
Gerald Moore are diplomatic in quite different ways. 
If I made a suggestion contrary to the interpretation 
that George Reeves had conceived, he would just let it 
pass, but with Gerald Moore an argument would 
ensue, and if you didn't "know your onions," as the 
saying goes, you just had to wait and work it out. It 
generally finished to the satisfaction of both concerned, 
but there would still be a little mystery as to which one 
gave way, so minute and precise is this work ! 

I can hardly talk of accompanists without mention- 
ing the work I was privileged to do with Claude 
Debussy. I was very young when I sang his songs to 
the composer's own accompaniment. As I look back on 
the experience now, it seems to me that there was no 
difficulty about it everything went smoothly and 
easily. I remember that I followed what he did, and I 
suppose I was quick enough musically to remain very 
much with him, and to give him by instinct what the 
music required. He was very exacting, and I am sure 
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I should have heard about It if things had not gone to 
his satisfaction. I learnt things from Debussy that have 
remained with me ever since, though at the time I 
may not have realised what I was learning. 

Another famous pianist who has played for me 
without being an accompanist in the usual sense of the 
term is Dame Myra Hess. One of the remarkable 
musical events of the last war was the series of midday 
concerts which she organised at the National Gallery 7 
in London. They took place every day from i to 2 
p.m., in one of the main galleries, which had a glass 
roof and was not the healthiest place in the world when 
bombs began to fall; so, later on, the concerts took 
place in a subterranean room where at least one didn't 
have to worry about glass splinters. A date had been 
fixed for Gerald Moore and myself to give an all- 
Debussy programme, but unfortunately Gerald fell ill 
with 'flu, only the day before. Rather than cancel the 
concert, Myra Hess stepped into the breach herself, and 
how beautifully she accompanied me in those difficult 
songs including the "Fetes Galantes" and two or 
three of the "Proses Lyriques" practically sight-read- 
ing them with consummate ease. The underground 
concert-hall was jammed to the ceiling it was a very 
low ceiling, and people were standing on chairs to get 
a better view ! Myra Hess was completely hemmed in 
at the keyboard our run-through of the programme 
in the morning had lasted about fifteen minutes Y et 
she made the occasion a memorable one for me, though 
it is a long way from the works of Beethoven in which 
one more often hears her to the intricate, delicate 
nuances of Debussy. 

After that, which was a singer's impression of some 
of her accompanists, it seemed a good idea to have an 
accompanist's idea of the singer, which George Reeves 
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has been good enough to supply for me, and this Is 
what he has to say: 

Maggie Teyte was born with a superb sense of intona- 
tion. This has undoubtedly helped her to become one of 
the few 'listening" singers I have ever come across, thereby 
contradicting what I have always regarded as the fallacy, 
so common on the lips of singers and teachers, that a 
singer cannot hear himself. 

I have always had an excellent ear myself, as well as 
absolute pitch, but Maggie Teyte has a better one, and 
very often she has corrected the pitch of a tone whose flat- 
ness or sharpness had escaped my ear. In this faculty she 
must have been much helped by her superb training under 
her one and only master, Jean de Reszke. She has never 
ceased working for she is, of course, a perfectionist or 
listening. She has always known her limitations in the way 
that perhaps only the French know them; her way of 
singing and interpreting everything she does is always right 
for her, and her musicianship is innate. 

I have often known her to work at songs or arias which 
she never intended singing in public, just in order to 
improve her technique and knowledge of different styles. 
Her feeling for phrasing is unsurpassed, and this may be 
due to the wonderful faculty she has of thinking ahead to 
the end of the phrase, something which only the greatest 
artists can ever achieve. Her voice cannot be called a big 
voice nor is it a small voice but apart from the unusu- 
ally beautiful quality it possesses, it has extraordinary 
carrying power. I was forcibly reminded of this, a few 
years ago, when I was accompanying her master classes at 
the Juillard School of Music in New York. One of the 
students, who had what we regarded as a big voice, was 
singing. When she was interrupted by Maggie, who re- 
peated one or two of the phrases, I thought to myself, 
"What a big voice she has !" She hasn't a big voice it is 
her superb projection. 

The extremely personal quality of her singing is almost 
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impossible to explain, though it may be just a combination 
of musicianship, the meaning she can put into the words, 
and the fact that no word is able to interfere with her 
determination to sing all the time. To Maggie Teyte I owe 
my knowledge of how to play French art songs, and 
Debussy in particular. As a colleague and friend, she could 
not be excelled; and as a u partner-in-ciime/' as she once 
called working together, she is generous to a degree, both 
in all matters of sordid finance and appreciation of any 
trouble taken on her behalf to achieve a perfect perfor- 
mance. I shall always consider it an honour to have been 
associated with her, and have only the most pleasant 
recollections of our work together during the last thirty 
years. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The 1914 War 



THE next few years saw my career developing on both 
sides of the Atlantic. New roles I was able to add to 
my growing repertoire included the title part in 
Ambroise Thomas 5 Mignon^ Hansel in Humperdinck's 
beautiful fairy-tale opera Hansel und Gretel y and Mrs. 
Dot in Goidmark's Dickensian opera The Cricket on 
the Hearth. These were sufficiently varied in style to 
give me a wider musical horizon, as well as useful stage 
experience. 

Appearances in America about this time seem to have 
yielded the usual crop of headlines in the newspapers, 
and Fm surprised now to read of some of the strange 
stories that had me for heroine or villainess, according 
to which way you looked at it. In Philadelphia, for 
example, it seems that some members of the opera 
company started a strike against overwork, and tried 
to enlist my support, but were rather startled when I 
started a counter-demonstration against underwork 
an idea the newspapers seemed to consider quite 
original. I think I should probably take the same stand 
today, for I'm never happier than when I'm embark- 
ing upon some new project, and there can never be too 
many of them for me. In those days almost everything 
was new, and I can well believe that I made a nuisance 
of myself to the management of any opera company 
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I worked for, in my anxiety to get going on something 
entirely fresh and untried. 

Of course., I sometimes got myself involved In rows. 
I remember an occasion when I found one of the stage 
managers In Philadelphia bullying a girl in the chorus. 
Being of an Impulsive nature, I remonstrated very 
forcibly in fact, the newspapers said I threatened to 
horsewhip the offender 

In 1912 I had my first experience of the music-halls 
when I appeared at the London Alhambra engage- 
ments of that kind were not very usual in those days 
for opera singers, and the only thing I can remember 
about this one is that there was a very large fee 
attached to it. Activities outside music included the 
invention of a fire-extinguisher, which was taken up 
by the British Admiralty, and a much-publicised game 
of golf in America, In which I somehow managed to 
beat the then champion Francis Ouimet. There was 
also a mild scandal on a transatlantic liner, when the 
captain refused to allow me to go ashore wearing 
trousers ! Times have certainly changed since then. 

Verdi's centenary was celebrated in 1913, and I was 
invited to Parma to sing the role of Oscar, the page In 
Un Ballo in Maschera the only time I sang the part. 
During that year I added two Puccini roles to my 
repertoire, Butterfly, and Mimi In La Boheme, and 
amongst my colleagues In opera were Emmy Destinn, 
with whom I sang in Don Giovanni, Antonio Scotti, 
Giovanni MartinelH, and John McCormacL 

When the 1914 war broke out I was in America, and 
by the time my current commitments had run out, and 
I wanted to get home, shipping had been placed on a 
wartime footing and there were no reservations avail- 
able for people whose travelling was not directly con- 
nected with the war. So I had to stay where I was until 
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the war was over In 1918. It was a strange feeling being 
cut off from one's own people for so long a time, but 
fortunately I had plenty of work to occupy me. 

I first made two tours across America with a com- 
pany performing opera and ballet, which had been 
formed for the great dancer Anna Pavlova. We per- 
formed only two operas, Madame Butterfly and La 
Boheme, and after each of these there would be a 
ballet-divertissement in which Pavlova would appear, 
and which always ended with the Dying Swan of Saint- 
Saens. I was engaged to sing Mimi In La Scheme, 
which was conducted by Roberto Moranzoni, from 
whom I learnt a lot about the dramatic presentation of 
operatic roles. I remember, early in the tour, he asked 
me once : "Why are you so sad In the first act of La 
Boheme? Mimi doesn't know then that she's going to 
die so soon why should you anticipate the pathos?' 5 
As I thought over what Moranzoni said, I realised that 
people on the stage are always in danger of letting the 
end of the play colour Its beginning. It's right, up to a 
point, for the playwright or the composer to hint at 
what is to come, but It's almost always wrong for the 
actor to betray the foreknowledge he has of what hap- 
pens to the character in the last act. So, for two acts I 
let my Mimi be as gay as I could make her, but I still 
hear Mimis who wring every ounce of pathos out of 
"M i chiamano Mimi/' and have none left for the third 
act where it is much more telling if only Mimi has 
been at least wistfully happy earlier on. 

The Butterfly of the company was an attractive 
Japanese soprano called Tamaki Miura, who made 
quite a success in this part in America. I used to go 
down to the theatre whenever I could, on Butterfly 
nights, to watch her performance from the wings. She 
had a good voice rather small and a little steely in 
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quality, but she knew how to use it but it was her 
dramatic performance in the part that chiefly interested 
me. While it had an exotic quality to Western eyes, it 
was approached from the European standpoint to 
match Puccini's score, the music of which is 5 of course, 
nothing like real Japanese music. Psychologically, the 
interest of Tamaki Miura's performance lay in its com- 
plete lack of sex in the Western sense. She was coquet- 
tish in a way, but it was the coquettishness of an 
unawakened little girl. And her singing, likewise, could 
have been that of a choirboy for all the sensuality 
there was in it. The total effect was one of a touching 
purity, which added a great deal to the pathos of the 
part. Then her movements were different from those of 
a Western woman. I was told that the lower parts of 
an Oriental's legs are likely to be shorter than ours, 
which makes the constant small but always graceful 
movements on and off the knees easier for them to 
manage. I used to wear cotton pads on my knees when 
playing Butterfly, by way of protection! One can 
always learn something from watching other artists at 
their work, and I found Tamaki Miura's Butterfly 
particularly helpful when I came again to play the 
part myself. 

We saw very little of Pavlova. Sometimes she would 
pass through on the train, on the way from her 
drawing-room to the dining car. My impression is of a 
tragic, almost wraithlike figure drifting past, with just 
a pause for a greeting, spoken in French but in so 
subdued a voice as to be barely audible then she 
would be gone. Pavlova seemed to possess in full 
measure that quality of romantic sadness that seems 
part of the Slav character even in their most trium- 
phant moments they are sad, the Russians and the 
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Poles, or they seem so, even to us in England, who are 
sometimes said to take our pleasures sadly. 

The first of the Pavlova tours was an immense suc- 
cess, but the second one came to an untimely end for 
want of public support. I then joined a company which 
toured the Middle West, and with them I sang for the 
first time the part of Fiora in Montemezzi's L'Amore 
del Tre Re, again with Moranzoni conducting. Two of 
my colleagues in this opera were the tenor Giovanni 
Zenatello, whose wife was Maria Gay, the celebrated 
Carmen, and that great artist Jose Mardones, the 
Spanish bass, who had started life as a doctor but 
turned to music and became one of the finest operatic 
artists of his day. It was during this time in America 
that I sang two solitary performances of well-known 
parts that I was never to repeat Gilda in Rigoletto, 
and Desdemona in Verdi's Otello, which I learned in 
a week ! I was very young and ignorant in those days 
when one has learned sense, one doesn't do things 
like that. Some time later I joined a body called the 
American Society of Singers, of which I was the only 
non-American member. I sang the title part in Flotow's 
Marta for them, and I remember that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera came to hear me, 
but cannot have liked what he heard, for he didn't 
offer me a contract. And so the years passed by from 
1914 to 1918 with some war work and charity concerts 
too, and then I was able to go home. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Wearing of the Green 



For there's a bloody war 

against the wearing of the green 

I WOULD like my readers to remember that In my veins 
runs English, Irish, and Scottish blood, but I have 
never set foot in Ireland, and my visits to Scotland have 
been limited to four or five short ones; so, by environ- 
ment, I am more English than either of the other two. 
Many people have tried to impress upon me that I owe 
my artistic success to my Irish blood, but that is a lot 
of nonsense! I owe my bad temper to the Irish, my 
calculation to the Scots, and the scale which balances 
these two opposing factors to the English. But perhaps 
It Is some Celtic quality In my make-up that Is respon- 
sible for this chapter. 

In bygone ages there have been many great and 
clever people who have allowed their behaviour to be 
ruled by dreams, and their Eves by the stars in their 
courses. Today, people on the same high level would 
most likely sneer at horoscopes and coincidences as so 
much superstitious nonsense* According to Nuttall's 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language, "to co- 
incide 55 means cc to occupy the same position in space." 
That word "space" I find very Intriguing, for horo- 
scopes apart all the other factors In this fascinating 

subject are to be found In space with the stars ! 

126 
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But let us come down a little, and refer to the wear- 
ing of the green. This particular seed of superstition 
was sown in my mind when I was a young girl at St. 
Joseph's Convent, Wolverhampton. I was one of thirty 
girls filing into the refectory for breakfast, and there 
on the floor lay the portrait of an elderly gentleman, 
no doubt a benefactor of the convent, that had fallen 
from the wall. The only Irish girl in the group ex- 
claimed: "That means bad news!" Two days later 
a cable arrived from America to say that her brother, 
and last surviving relative, had suddenly died. She was 
wearing a green dress on this occasion, and I shall never 
forget her crying out: "I'll never wear green again! 55 
And then, during my last year at this same convent, 
when I must still have been under eleven, I remember 
a bird coming into the refectory room, an omen that 
foretells death; and two days later the Mother Superior 
passed away. Soon after this my family moved from 
Wolverhampton to London, and for a while nothing 
happened to awaken these childish impressions. 

In June 1905, when I returned to London from 
Paris after my first term of study with Jean de Reszke, 
Olga Lynn and I were walking down Regent Street 
one brilliant, sunny morning when we came upon a 
placard which read : 

CHEIRO 
Clairvoyant & Palmist 

At that time Cheiro was a very famous man, having 
foretold the future for a great many eminent people of 
the day, so of course we too were curious to have our 
futures read, Olga asked me how much money I had. 
"Only five bob," I said. "How much have you?" She 
had the same, but we decided to risk a rebuff, so up 
we marched to the first floor, and into the small back 
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room of a dark and dingy flat. A door opened some- 
where in the gloom, and a tall, thin, dark but good- 
looking man approached us. 

"You wish to have your fortunes told?" he asked. 

"Yes," said Olga, "but how much must we pay?" 

"One guinea per person/' 

Olga was rather awed by this, and stammered out: 
"But we've only ten shillings between us ! " 

Cheiro gracefully forgot the missing thirty bob, and 
put a large crystal ball on the small table. He seemed 
surprised that we declined to be separated for the 
reading of our hands, but proceeded to tell Olga her 
fortune and future. I don't remember that he told her 
very much about either, and I began to doubt if we 
should even get our ten bobs' worth it seemed he 
wasn't going to waste his time on a couple of school 
kids at eleven o'clock in the morning. But when it came 
to my turn he relented a little, for he said : "You were 
studying to become a pianist, but something else has 
intervened." 

I began to listen more carefully from this point on, 
as I had been studying piano at the Royal College of 
Music before going to Paris. I asked Cheiro what had 
intervened, hoping to catch him out, but he said he 
didn't know. Then he fixed his gaze on the crystal, and 
said in quite a matter-of-fact tone : "I see you standing 
on a platform, dressed in white, with lots of people 
around you. You are crowned with a laurel wreath." 

I asked him what I was doing on the platform, and 
again he said he didn't know. So from the dark and 
dingy room that was supposed to enclose the mysteries 
of the future, we returned to the sunlight of Regent 
Street. But in the next year, 1906, when I made my 
debut at the Paris Mozart Festival, I did find myself 
standing on a platform surrounded by many people 
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my fellow singers, the orchestra, and the conductor, 
Reynaldo Hahn. I was in a white dress, but I am still 
waiting for the laurel wreath ! 

I have never forgotten those words of Cheiro, the 
most famous clairvoyant of his day. But what about the 
non-professional the unconscious clairvoyant, who lets 
drop a sentence that changes the design of a life? I told 
you in an earlier chapter of the occasion when Sir 
George Dance wanted me to join one of his musical- 
comedy companies, and I lost the job by saying cc lf 
you pay me what I want." Those words slipped from 
my mouth without my realising what they would mean 
to my future; they could only have been a kind of 
clairvoyance. 

When I was in New York in 1917, I was taken to 
have my horoscope read by the famous Evangeline 
Adams. She foretold my marriage to a tall, dark, hand- 
some young man, and in March 1921 I did marry 
Sherwin (Nottingham, a Canadian then living in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who fulfilled that description. Miss Adams 
also foretold that 1928 would be a lucky year for me. 
Alas, it was in the spring of that year that I decided to 
be tied no longer to all these silly superstitions, and I 
bought myself an evening gown of a lovely shade of 
olive green. We red-headed women are vain, and to 
enhance the charm that red hair is supposed to have 
for the opposite sex many of us like to wear green, but 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy . . . 

and it was that same year that I began to realise my 
marriage was breaking up. 

I could not forget Evangeline Adams and her 
prophecy of a lucky 1928, and I remained in this 
troubled state till 1930, when one evening, returning 
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to my music-room, 1 found there a bird, fluttering to 
escape. Two days later my father-in-law died, and this 
event caused the end of my married life. I had not sung 
in public very much since 1921, but now I was single 
again, and to snap myself out of this sad loneliness I 
returned to my first, last, and only love singing. There 
had been there have been other romances in rny life, 
but I knew then that they caine second to my music. 

When I w r ent to New York in 1937, to look for \vork, 
my life was calm indeed, for there was no work for me, 
as you will read in a later chapter. Jack Adams, the 
New York concert manager, and son of the man who 
gave me my first contract to appear with the Chicago 
Opera Company in 1911, was not interested in me in 
1937. Nor w r as Arthur Judson, or any of the others, 
so I came back to London. But when I went back to 
the United States in 1945, after the war was over, I 
met Jack Adams in the lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and he wanted to know why I hadn't asked him to 
manage my 1945-46 season? I said it w r as because he 
had turned me down in 1937, and I asked him why he 
had done so. He said it was because the time was not 
right, which at the time I thought was a rather poor 
excuse; but as I look back now, I realise that he was 
another non-professional clairvoyant. I remembered 
how the 1914 war had arrested my career, and if I 
had succeeded in making an American come-back in 
1937, the 1939 war would definitely have ended my 
career I could never have taken up the threads again 
for a second come-back in 1945. I cannot brush that 
aside as so much nonsense. 

The final scene of this chapter is "chez Charles/ 3 the 
maison de coiffure where I have my hair done when I 
am in London. The girls there all know that I never 
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wear green, but on one occasion a towel was uninten- 
tionally put round my shoulders that had a small green 
stripe in it. It was noticed and at once changed, but 
that evening at Glyndebourne, passing down the five 
or six steps that connect the lobby with the front of 
the house, I caught the heel of my shoe, did a nice 
little spin around the end of the balustrade, and landed 
on my back. I was helped to my feet, none the worse, 
as I then thought, but later I found seven bruises, a 
cut knee, one nylon completely disintegrated, and the 
heel of my shoe right off so the obvious thing for me 
is don't wear green I 

The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Peace ! the chann's wound up. 



CHAPTER XX 

Failures 



I HAVE read a great many biographies, and most of 
them tell the tale of one success after another. But is 
that the true pattern of life ? I don't think it is, for man 
proposes and God disposes, so here come my failures. 
Though I don't think they were disastrous really, I 
cannot forget them, and they still rankle in my 
memory. 

Operatic contracts, as a rule, do not call upon an 
artist for more than three performances a week, though 
I have done five two Bohemes, two Fausts, and one 
HdnseL One of the Fausts and the Hansel fell on the 
same day, which was a help, as the role of Hansel is 
much lighter than that of Marguerite. I suffered no 
harmful effects from this amount of singing, so when I 
returned from the United States at the end of the 1914 
war, I accepted an offer to play the part of Lady Mary 
in Andre Messager's musical play Monsieur Beaucaire 
in London. 

As far as the singing was concerned, the thought of 
eight performances a w T eek did not scare me, but I was 
a little afraid of the spoken dialogue, for it is this that 
can knock a singer out until the throat becomes accus- 
tomed to it. All went well, however,, and I was very 
happy in the company of the artists who had been 

assembled for this delightful musical play. They all 
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knew their theatre traditions and stage manners, and 
it was a pleasure for me to work with Mr. J. A. E. 
Malone, the producer, Kennedy Russell, the conductor, 
and Andre Messager, the composer, himself, who wrote 
the song "Philomel 3 ' for me forty-eight hours before 
we opened, as he thought the music allotted to Lady 
Mary in his score was not sufficiently Important. It 
was a pity that the success of this piece was spoiled by 
a strike, which forced It to close after a run of only 
about six months. This was a change rather than a 
failure. 

I appeared next in The Little Dutch Girl, which also 
had some charming music, but this company was a very 
different kettle of fish no tradition, no stage manners, 
and very little art. Playing the same part day in and 
day out for months on end must always tend to become 
a bore, and my antidote for this Is to try to improve 
interpretation, technique, and so on. This is impossible 
when you are left high and dry by the rest of the com- 
pany when the so-called funny man or comedian, 
lacking imagination, starts "gagging, 55 with the result 
that the original production collapses. Because of this, 
I was very happy when another strike put an end to 
the run of this piece too. 

Another excursion Into the lighter side of the musical 
world took place when I signed a contract to appear 
at the London Coliseum in a variety programme. This 
demanded a lot of physical endurance too the stage 
with its vast "apron," the orchestra, the conductor, and 
myself, all seemed out of touch, though I hope we 
managed to keep the fact to ourselves. After the second 
night my voice gave out, but I still think it was the 
surroundings more than a bad throat that forced me 
to retire from this engagement. 

Anyway, I was still determined to test the qualities 
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of endurance of the de Reszke method, so I went the 
whole hog and signed a contract to appear in non-stop 
variety at the Victoria Palace, which meant giving 
twenty-four performances a week ! One of the songs 1 
sang during this engagement was "Deep in my heart, 
love 35 from The Student Prince, which has a top B 
natural. I was very proud of my top B natural. It was 
one of those easy notes singers will know what I mean 
by this. Everything went well till the first Friday morn- 
ing, when my throat was just a little bit relaxed, and 
I found I had lost my B natural. After a good deal of 
the usual prima donna's nerves, Grace Vernon, my 
accompanist, cheered me up by saying: "You can't 
give up now it will all be over tomorrow. Only an- 
other eight performances, my dear! Send for the 
osteopath." And a gentleman so handsome that we 
immediately nicknamed Mm "Apollo" was called in, 
and succeeded in restoring to me my lost B natural, I 
would just like to add that I think I am probably the 
only operatic singer who has carried out such a contract 
to its final conclusion. 

To go back to opera, another failure of mine was the 
role of Nedda in PagliaccL I was most unhappy in this 
part, I think because I cannot learn little snippety bits 
of music to my own satisfaction. I told you in an earlier 
chapter of my experience at the Opera-Comique, when 
I was cast for the small part of Poussette In Massenet's 
Manon, which I'm glad to say I never sang. Nedda's 
first aria is easy enough, of course, and sings itself, but 
that scena on the stage I couldn't do anything with 
It, In spite of the fact that Canio was being sung by the 
great tenor Zenatello. I only sang two performances of 
this role. 

During the nineteen-twenties I sang my usual reper- 
toire with the British National Opera Company, which 
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had been formed by a group of musicians to perform 
opera in English in London and the provinces, and 
when, a few years after, that company ceased opera- 
tions (it was 1928) I joined the Covent Garden Opera 
Company, which also toured the country when not 
engaged in its London seasons. The well-known con- 
ductor Albert Coates was with both these companies, 
and one of the Covent Garden company's producers 
was the Russian singer Vladimir Rosing. When I heard 
that one of the operas Albert Coates would conduct 
was Die Meister singer, my mind w r ent back to my 
student days when Edouard de Reszke had said to me : 
"Ma chere petite Magee, you must study the role of 
Norina in Don Pasquale you would be charmante 
and also Evchen." Jean de Reszke also mentioned 
Norina, but never suggested Eva for me. 

In 1930 I was hankering to add Wagner to my list of 
composers, so I asked Albert Coates to let me sing Eva. 
There was a slight hesitation before he finally agreed, 
and I should have taken warning at this, I suppose, 
but anyhow I learned the role under his guidance. It 
was his favourite opera, and few conductors at that 
time knew it better. Rosing was supposed to be the pro- 
ducer, but I never saw him while I was preparing the 
part, and as far as the stage work was concerned I 
owed everything to Gladys Parr for her wonderful help 
in dragging me through the movements I had to make. 

I sang five performances of Eva; I say "sang, 33 which 
is not entirely correct I managed to struggle through 
them. All went well until the thought of the quintet in 
the third act began to fill me with dread. Its tessitura 
was a semitone too low for me. I wonder if this ques- 
tion of tessitura is as much of a bugbear to other singers 
as it has been to me? With it is tied up the important 
matter of key not so much from the standpoint of 
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pitch as from that of tone colour. For example, Faure's 
song "Nell/ 5 of which the original key is four flats, I 
always found necessary to transpose into three sharps, 
not because I wanted it up a semitone so much as on 
account of the more brilliant effect it makes in sharps, 
which corresponds more, in my view, to the sense of 
the poem. In this connection there is also the puzzling 
question of the approach to certain notes in a voice. I 
have always found A flat, for example, a very easy 
note, whereas G sharp often baffles me. Do the words 
"sharp" and "flat" have an unconscious psychological 
effect? Or does one approach A flat easily, from above, 
as it were, whereas G sharp seems to be a strain up- 
wards? These are problems I have never been able to 
solve they have always puzzled me, and to this day 
remain amongst the unsolved mysteries of music. 

To return to Die Meistersinger, I remember that 
Heddle Nash joined us for my last performances to sing 
the part of David in which he w r as so famous, and that 
night, in the quintet, I realised what it meant, particu- 
larly in Wagner, to have the support of really exper- 
ienced musicians at the back of one. Before, in all my 
newness to the role, I had tried to carry the burden of 
the music in that very exacting scene, but with Heddle 
Nash I felt there was a guide who would not falter, 
and who gave me fresh confidence. Even so, I did not 
feel that I should be wise to sing a role like Eva again. 

I met Gladys Parr not so long ago, and we talked of 
these performances. She very kindly did her best to 
persuade me that my Eva was really quite acceptable, 
but I think an artist is, in the end, the best judge of the 
quality of his own performances, if he is really honest 
with himself, as I have always tried to be. So with 
much regret I have to set down my only Wagnerian 
role as one of my failures. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The Nineteen- Thirties 



WHEN my father-in-law died we moved from Woolley 
Grange, a house in his grounds,, to Woolley Hall, 
near Maidenhead, where he had lived, and it was there 
that I found myself the centre of all kinds of family 
and financial difficulties. It sometimes happens after 
death, where there is money, that greedy fingers begin 
tugging at the purse-strings and even those entitled to 
benefit are lucky if these claims can be straightened out 
without litigation. I was unfortunate enough to become 
entangled in the tentacles of the legal octopus, and it 
hates to let go ! The flow of money, which had in any 
case dwindled to a small trickle, ceased altogether, 
divorce proceedings were pending, settlements were 
called in question everything was at a standstill except 
my overdraft at the bank, which went on increasing. I 
am glad to recall that at this troubled time I had the 
good will of my husband's family, and in particular of 
his sisters, who have remained my friends to this day. I 
returned to live at Woolley Grange, not knowing what 
the morrow might bring, and, to distract my mind, I 
began to look around for some new occupation. 

About this time I was approached by Mr. Pedro 
Tillett of the B.B.C., who suggested that I should try 
to find a method of teaching singers how to broadcast. 
It may sound strange today, but in 1931 microphones 
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had a nasty habit of overloading or * 'blasting" when 
confronted by singers, and we sopranos seemed to be 
the worst offenders. I had had a certain amount of 
success broadcasting and recording, which is probably 
why Mr. Tillett approached me. I was interested in 
the idea, one reason being that I had the feeling some 
of my pupils put my criticism of their broadcasting 
technique down to jealousy, and I thought it would be 
useful to have a machine made to record vocal tone 
and show w r here "blasting 35 was most likely to occur. I 
had already noticed that it was not always the top 
register fortissimo that caused this fault, but that cer- 
tain consonants on certain notes in the middle register 
had a tendency to overload. 

I knew nothing about electric impulses, but when I 
began to make inquiries I was advised to go and see a 
Mr. Russell at Faraday House "Daddy Russell" he 
was called by those who worked with him. In spite of 
the reassuring nickname, I was a bit afraid when I 
stood outside his door and saw the word PRINCIPAL 
written across it. If I had known at that moment what 
I learned later from Who's Who I think I should have 
fled, for "Daddy Russell" turned out to be Alexander 
Russell, MA, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., M.I.E.E., etc., etc. 
But in spite of this imposing list of letters after his 
name, Dr. Russell could not have been more kind and 
helpful in answering my inquiries. He sent me to a 
firm called Pamphonic Ltd., where I became 
acquainted with Paul Taylor and Edgar Lavington, 
and with their help a recording machine was made 
which registered the vibrations of the voice as received 
by the microphone, and allowed the singer to see for 
himself when his tone was overloading. This device was 
called "Teytone/ 5 and I think it served quite a useful 
purpose. 
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This was all quite interesting and amusing, while it 
lasted, but my personal affairs were still pretty grim, 
and there's nothing like a change of scene to divert one 
from sad thoughts. So, one day, my guardian angel 
once again took me out of it all took me, in fact, six 
thousand miles away, to Australia. It was not in all 
ways a very happy excursion, but it achieved a certain 
purpose, for when I got back my affairs were settled, 
and I was free again. 

A party of three of us went to Australia to give con- 
certs Tudor Davies, the well-known tenor, Yelland 
Richards, a young pianist, and myself. The journey out 
was a diversion in itself. I remember at Gibraltar the 
ship was very quiet; everyone had gone ashore, and I 
was alone on the deck, looking at the famous Rock, 
when a big, horrible black crow alighted on the deck- 
rail near me. Is the crow a bird of ill omen? This one 
exuded a most sinister atmosphere. 

When we finally disembarked at Melbourne, which 
I remember as a charming city, it was springtime there. 
I was taken to play on a golf course laid out in a forest 
of mimosa trees wattle, as the Australians call it. I 
never realised before how many varieties of this tree 
there are. I am very happy to have visited Australia if 
only to have seen its flora and fauna, which are really 
wonderful. One day some friends drove us out to see 
the panorama from the Dandenong Range below us 
lay a forest of trees as far as the eye could see, and our 
host informed us that people did not travel very much 
that way, as, forty or fifty miles into the bush, the 
country was still inhabited by head-hunting aborigines. 
I found this hard to believe, but perhaps in the 'thirties 
it was true? 

It was on this trip that I heard what I think is the 
most wonderful piece of synchronisation I know of in 
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the bird world the call of the whip birds, The male 
begins with two low drawn-out whistles, ending in a 
loud noise like a whip-crack. This is followed imme- 
diately by two notes sounding like "chew-chew/ 5 
uttered by the female, who then descends to the low 
note on which the male began. The two birds synchro- 
nise like one. 

I stayed at the Menzies Hotel in Melbourne, and at 
six o'clock one morning, the hot sun already high, I 
heard the most awful clatter of voices, just like a lot 
of women squabbling in a market square. I wasn't 
going to miss the fun, so quickly drew my curtains, and 
was surprised to see a flock of green parrots flying 
around the chimney-pots ! John Brownlee, the Austra- 
lian baritone, with whom we also took some trips 
around Melbourne, told me that one of the finest sights 
in the district was to see a flight of white cockatoos 
on the wing. Also from Melbourne we visited Melba's 
house, Coombe Cottage, at Lilydale, where I admired 
her lovely music-room upholstered in yellow brocade. 
It was walking through her garden that I heard my 
first kookaburra, or laughing jackass. I thought at first 
that the noise was Tudor Davies playing one of his 
tricks it seemed impossible that a bird should laugh 
like that ! 

While Melbourne might be called the social centre 
of the vast Commonwealth of Australia it has a tradi- 
tion of entertainment and hospitality Adelaide was 
the place where I found a more artistic atmosphere 
than in other parts of the country, and it was from here 
that I carried away one more sinister picture, which 
is connected in my mind with the story of Iris, the 
little Japanese girl, in Mascagni 3 s opera Iris. In despair 
from the curse of her blind father, she throws herself 
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to her death from an upper floor of the cc yoshiwara/ ! * 
The transformation scene in the third act of this opera 
shows the iris flowers under the influence of the hot 
sun, blooming in the open sewers of the town. On the 
outskirts of Adelaide was a swamp, running along the 
side of the road, and from the evil-smelling mud rose, 
straight and tall, hundreds of beautiful white Easter 
lilies. 

Of the other cities we visited I remember Sydney 
as being very beautiful, but commerce was decidedly 
the dominating factor there then. Brisbane was very 
hot and dusty when I saw it, but that being over 
twenty years ago now, many things will have changed. 
As for the musical side of our trip, while it was an 
artistic success, it was a financial fiasco, which I sup- 
pose was bound to colour one's impression of things in 
general, but I shall never regret my visit to the great 
Commonwealth, and the sight I got of so many of its 
wonders. 

I returned to Woolley Grange to find a sale of its 
contents going on, which was a terrible wrench, for I 
loved the place. Deciding that it would be easier to 
fight loneliness in the city than in the country, I re- 
turned to London, and took a flat in Avenue Close, St. 
John's Wood, where my musical friends soon began to 
foregather Sir Thomas Beecham, who has the faculty 
of keeping everyone happy with his sparkling wit, and 
Percy Heming, always overflowing with an abundance 
of stories about the haps and mishaps of the operatic 
world. So time went on to 1937 and my fight to regain 
my former position as a singer. 

* House of ill fame. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Recitals 



PLANNING a recital in a concert hall demands a differ- 
ent approach from that which leads to opera, but I 
sometimes wonder if the difference is not exaggerated 
by certain people. I have always regarded myself as 
an opera singer, but when I look back over my career 
I arn somewhat surprised to see how big a part concert 
singing has played in my life. It was at a concert that 
Walter Rubens first heard me sing, and conceived the 
idea of having me trained for a professional career. It 
was at Reynaldo Hahn's Mozart Festival concerts that 
I made my first public appearances during my training 
at Jean de Reszke's school. And it was at a concert that 
I made my first really professional appearance, at 
Monte Carlo, with the great Paderewski. Through the 
years that followed, I suppose I must have made just 
as many appearances in concert as in opera perhaps 
more yet I still regard myself as primarily an opera 
singer. The reason for that is that I was trained as an 
operatic lyric soprano, and this training formed the 
basis of everything I know today. I was once asked in 
a London Press interview what I owed my success on 
the concert platform to, the implication being that it 
was unusual for an operatic artist to do so well in the 
other field. I am going to try in this chapter to show 

how the two should go hand in hand. 
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There is a tendency I have noticed amongst certain 
concert singers to regard their branch of the profession 
as more refined and intellectual than that of their 
operatic colleagues. I know what they mean, and for 
part of the way I am prepared to go along with them. 
It is true to say, in a very general way, that in opera 
you let fly with the physical voice, gestures, and so 
on, are projected with all the breadth you can com- 
mand whereas in recital it is a more intimate, one 
might say a spiritual quality that predominates. But I 
am sure there should be a great deal of give and take 
between the two branches of singing. People who insist 
too much on the "superiority 35 of the art of concert 
singing not only wrong opera, but are liable to do grave 
damage to their own art by reducing it in scale and 
vitality till it becomes over-intellectualised and precious. 
Some of the exponents of Lieder singing are great 
offenders in this way, especially the ones who have very 
little voice, and I suppose must needs find something 
to take its place! But, as I have said before, nothing 
in singing counts for so much as a beautiful quality of 
tone, whether you are concerned with Briinnhilde's 
Battle Cry or a song as quiet and subtle as Hugo 
Wolfs "Anakreon's Grab. 35 I hope all those students 
who may be tempted to try to "think" themselves into 
being successful conceit singers will read the book 
recently written by a very famous interpreter of Lieder, 
Elena Gerhardt, in which she describes her early 
appearances on the operatic stage as having "freed my 
rather restrained expression and enlarged the variety 
of colours which until then did not extend beyond the 
deeper shades of pastel." There are far too many con- 
cert singers even today who think that the deeper 
shades of pastel will do ! 

Of course there is concert singing and concert 
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singing. You may be asked in the same week to appear 
at the Royal Albert Hall and in Lady So-and-so's 
drawing-room. As a young singer 1 sang at many 
"musicales," as they were called private concerts 
given in big houses during the London season. At these 
one had to learn to sing in miniature, as it w r ere, for the 
audience was seated only three or four feet away and 
this in itself was a feat that called for good schooling. 
So many students nowadays say to me, C Oh 5 I can't 
sing pianissimo I" but such performers w r ould not be 
very acceptable at a drawing-room recital. Unfor- 
tunately this mode of music-making seems to have died 
out, which I think is a pity, for a certain type of 
musical art has died with it. 

The difference between concert singing and opera is 
as obvious behind the scenes as anywhere. Nearly all 
the great artists with whom I have appeared in concert 
have given me lessons in behaviour they have exuded 
calm and dignity but in an opera house you meet Life 
with a capital L ! There you will find men and women 
of widely differing degrees of education and musician- 
ship, as well as of different nationalities. There kind- 
ness is mingled with envy you will hear malicious 
whisperings in corners and corridors, wiiisperings it 
would be much better for you not to hear. But the sum 
total of this experience is good for a young artist, for 
in any public career it is necessary to develop courage 
and a kind of false deafness. One slogan to remember 
in an opera house is "Never make friends till you have 
made your name 1 " 

You may think this is a digression from the subject 
I am dealing with, but it isn't. It is all part of life, and 
the concert singer needs that vital quality behind him, 
rough though it may sometimes be, just as much as his 
colleague in opera. Singers who devote their talents to 
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recitals alone may be happy people in many ways. 
They go merrily along without thought of conductors, 
or the need for team-work with their fellow artists, but 
I must confess that this type of singer doesn't give me 
much pleasure or very few of them do. Too often I 
miss the flexibility of interpretation and thought that 
I believe comes only from experience in an opera 
house. Certainly such talent as I myself had in the 
concert field I owed entirely to my operatic upbringing. 
It is a very difficult thing indeed to stand on a concert 
platform with no scenery to help paint your picture for 
you, no orchestra to back you up musically only a 
piano and an accompanist. You will be an artist of the 
highest calibre if you can satisfy everybody in the hall. 
In fact, if one of the fifteen or sixteen items on your 
programme does so, you may congratulate yourself 
that is, for a minute or two . . . please, no longer ! To 
satisfy everybody is asking a great deal, and I am sure 
that operatic experience will help you to dress that 
empty platform even if you are a bad actor it will 
help you to interpret your songs so as to create the 
illusion that should grip your hearers. 

And now, to come down to practical details, how 
does one set about preparing a recital? I shall not 
spend time upon the mere business arrangements 
your agent or manager will see to all that. Your mind 
must be fixed upon the programme, and here I would 
advise you to consider very deeply the old truism that 
variety is the spice of life. Variety also adds spice to a 
recital programme, besides being a means to keep your 
voice and mind in a state of healthy flexibility. The 
symphony orchestras have their Beethoven and Wagner 
nights, and as a young woman I sometimes went to 
recitals made up entirely of the works of one com- 
poser, but I don't any more. I always come away from 
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a programme consisting solely of Schubert or Brahms 

or Wolf, with indigestion. To me It Is like having a 
five-course dinner consisting entirely of Wiener 
Schnitzel. I adore Wiener Schnitzel; In a different kind 
of way I adore Schubert and Brahms and Wolf but 
I should hate to lose my taste for any of them by 
surfeiting It. So let your programme be varied, 
please. 

It Is generally a good thing to start with a group of 
old Italian arias, which call for pure bel canto and 
warm up the voice in the right way that is, gradually. 
The most beautiful of these old songs are well known, 
but it's a good idea to Include at least one in your 
group that Is not often heard it may suggest to the 
critics that you have an original turn of mind, as well 
as a well-trained voice. Even If you are primarily an 
operatic singer with dramatic soprano tendencies, don't 
be tempted to open with "Dich theure Halle!"; in my 
opinion this would be suicidal, because it is dangerous 
to make the vocal cords work so hard before they are 
thoroughly exercised. Of course you may be one of 
those cast-Iron singers who start warming up three 
hours before the concert, but in that case you are un- 
likely to be capable of delicate work, or of the texture 
of voice that is called for in interpreting such a work 
as Robert Schumann's "Frauenliebe und Leben" cycle, 
to give only one example. We were taught at de 
Reszke's to "warm up" in the atmosphere, and, more 
important still, the temperature, of the building where 
we were performing as orchestral players do. If there 
are to be operatic arias in the programme, I advise 
the student to leave them to the end, though there is 
no reason why the first group should not end with an 
aria from one of the Mozart operas, provided It is not 
too dramatic in quality. 
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For the second group I would suggest Lieder 
Schubert, perhaps, or Brahms, or the Schumann cycle 
I mentioned above. In the "Frauenliebe und Leben" 
however, you would at once challenge comparison with 
all the famous singers who have made it particularly 
their own there's no reason why you shouldn't, of 
course, but I think it's a point to be borne in mind. If 
you are a soprano, I would love to hear you sing the 
same composer's "Dichterliebe" because I never feel 
that a man's voice has the ethereal quality called for 
by Schumann's music.* So many of the high baritones 
who specialise in this cycle seem to have learned their 
interpretation by listening to someone else's records; 
there is no inspiration, no vocal personality behind their 
singing they seem to be drugged by what they have 
been told is the "tradition" of singing Schubert, or 
Schumann, or whoever the composer may be. Of course 
there are traditional ways of interpreting all music 
that is more than, say, a hundred and fifty years old, 
but not all the traditions are right, and I wouldn't be 
sure that all of them would be approved by the com- 
posers whose music is being performed some of them 
are singers' traditions brought in somewhere along the 
line by this or that celebrated interpreter. So I would 
say : observe the traditions, learn from them what you 
can, but don't always feel bound to copy them slavishly 
if you honestly feel you can come nearer to the com- 
poser's intention in another way. Remember, though, 
that word "honestly" is a very important one it must 
always be the composer's interests you have at heart, 
not just your own convenience or wish to show off. 

After all that, let us assume that you will to some 
extent avoid the traditional issue by choosing songs that 

* Since -writing this, indeed, I have been informed that the cycle was 
originally composed for the famous dramatic soprano Schroder-Devrient. 
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are not so very well known. I suggest to you another 
Schumann cycle, the Liederkreis Op. 39, and you 
might choose from it Nos. I, II, III, IV, V, VIII, IX, 
XI, and XII. You may think nine songs rather a long 
group, but when you are familiar with them you will 
find here the broadest field for vocal and interpretative 
talent broader, I think, than in the much more famous 
"Dichterliebe" Let us consider these songs in some 
detail, so that you may have some idea of their scope 
and of any special problems they may set the student. 

I. In der Fremde. 

This is a lyrical song with a beautiful melodic line, 
which must not be hurried. You will find that the 
phrase "und uber mir rauscht die schone Waldein- 
samkeit" is a real test of breathing, if you take it, as 
you should, at the leisurely tempo of the rest of the 
song. You should try to imagine the phrasing of a 
fine violinist, spinning out as far as possible the length 
of his bow. I wonder if it would be as difficult for 
him as for a singer ? 

II. Intermezzo. 

This is a simple but tender memory of a portrait, 
and should be sung in a quietly reminiscent mood. 

III. Waldesgesprach. 

This is my favourite form of song for interpreta- 
tion a conversation between a man and a woman. 
You can let your imagination run riot over the 
words, and have fun finding different vocal colours 
for the man's voice and the woman's. And then, for 
dramatic effect but it must not come too much to 
the surface there is the note of suppressed terror 
in the final phrase "Kommst nimmer mehr aus 
diesem Wold" 
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IV. Die Stille. 

A very fragile little song which must be sung with 
a vocal texture as light as thistledown it should give 
the Impression of a suspended sigh. 

V. Mondnacht. 

Probably the most famous song in the cycle, with 
its beautiful melodic line and tender phrasing. It 
should be sung entirely in head-tone, which will give 
it the "muted" colouring of moonlight. 

VIII. In der Fremde. 

Another song that leads the listener along gently 
as though it were a conventional love song until we 
come in the last verse to "Mein' Liebste auf mich 
warten, Und ist dock lange tot" which tells us that 
the singer is remembering a dead love and not look- 
ing forward to a joyous meeting with a living one. 
The tone colour throughout must have a sympathetic 
"weight 53 without being tragic enough to give away 
too soon the revelation in the last verse. The mood 
of the song is one of gentle resignation rather than 
tragic passion. 

IX. Wehmut. 

To sing this song with understanding the singer 
must know the essential meaning of the German 
words, which I give below, together with a literal 
translation. 

Ich kann wohl manchmal singen, 
Als ob ich frohEch sei, 
Doch heimlich Thranen dringen, 
Da wird das Herz mir frei. 
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So lassen Nachtigailen 
Spielt draiissen Friihlingshift, 
Der Sehnsucht Lied erschallen 
Aus ifares kerkers Gruft. 

Da lauschen alle Herzen, 
Und alles 1st erfreut, 
Doch keiner fiihlt die Schmerzen 
Im Lied das tiefe Leid. 

ElCHENDORFF. 

Sometimes I sing as if I were happy, when only tears 
would lighten my heart. 

So the nightingale's song is borne on the spring 
breezes out of the dark vault of night. 

Every heart is happy and everyone rejoices, for none 
can feel the heartbreak, the deep sorrow of the song. 

XI. Im Walde. 

The mood of this song is given out by the 
clear, bright notes of the hunting horn, in the 
accompaniment 

XII. Fruhlingsnacht. 

This is another well-known song, and it is a good 
one to bring the group to an end, with its mingling 
of tears and joyous rapture. 

If I were designing this recital programme for 
myself, I should automatically end with a group of 
French songs, but as I have written of these in another 
chapter, I shall suggest a group of songs in English 
to end with. There will have been an interval 
after the German group, giving time for a change of 
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mood. The following songs have been chosen to show 
the singer's talent for interpretation, and they are also 
very vocal, while clear diction is important in all of 
them. 

I am very fond of trying to convey to the public the 
ethereal, mysterious quality that Debussy has put into 
the part of Melisande, so for the first song I would 
choose a song by Delius either "Twilight Fancies/ 5 
which is very well known, or better still, "Irmelin," in 
which the repetition of the words "Irrnelin rose, fairest 
of them all" is a good challenge to a singer with a 
command of mezza voce pianissimo head tones. 

After Delius I would choose one or two of the fol- 
lowing songs by John Carpenter: "Silhouettes 33 ; "The 
Player Queen"; "I bring you coloured toys." 

Each of these songs has its own line of thought to be 
interpreted, and it is up to the singer to find the right 
weight and colour for the music, and the main point 
of the poem. 

Something more exciting both in music and theme 
should follow, and I suggest "The Tryst" by Sibelius, 
which is not, of course, an English song, but has the 
advantage of a good translation. I would warn the stud- 
ent that the accompaniment is heavy, and the singer 
should not be tempted, because of this, to give 
too much weight to the vocal line before the third verse. 
In the earlier part of the song the girl is happy in her 
secret love, and the singer must take care not to antici- 
pate the tragedy that follows. This song is well suited 
to a light mezzo-soprano voice, which would give it a 
little more colour than that of a soprano, but a good 
artist will colour the voice to express the words anyway. 
There should follow another quiet song Hageman's 
"Do not go my love, 52 or Watts's "A poet sings," or 
one of the songs of Deems Taylor or Samuel Barber 
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spring to my mind and then, to finish with, a big 
song with an effective ending, which most of you will 
be able to choose for yourselves. But please remember, 
as you read this chapter, that building a programme is 
a fine art that cannot be learned in a day, and to 
attempt, as I have done, to suggest a kind of universal 
programme is very near to asking for the moon. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

America says No! 



SOME people like to live in the shadow of great moun- 
tains, where the atmosphere is full of foreboding, and 
when the sun descends the peaks are silhouetted in 
black velvet like the approaches to Valhalla they feel 
happy in the enveloping closeness. Others seek open 
land fringed by the mighty ocean they are fascinated 
by the roaring waves, by the changing light on the 
water, and by the fearsome volume and deathly 
strength of its ceaseless pounding on the shore. I can 
understand both these loves, and share them for a 
while, but my own innermost joy lies with trees small, 
insignificant trees, or the mighty forest giants. I have 
always been jealous of young boys who had little houses 
built in trees, and very often my mind wanders back 
to the famous wood known as Burnham Beeches, once 
part of a hunting forest of the Kings of England. I 
had driven out there one afternoon in the spring 
f I 937? an d beautiful indeed was the young 
green of those beeches that had been standing and 
growing and ageing there for more centuries than I 
could tell. 

As I stood and marvelled at the persistence of 
Nature, I noticed a large Cadillac touring car, that 
had stopped a short distance away. Out of it stepped a 
short dumpy woman, very smartly dressed, who slowly 
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approached me. As she drew near my vision was shat- 
tered by her voice, which was loud and strident. 

"These woods are mighty pretty, aren't they? What 
are they called?" 

I don't remember what I answered, for the word 
"mighty" took me right back Into the history of 
England to Richard the Llonheart, to John of Gaunt, 
to Henry the Eighth and Arme Boleyn, to Charles the 
Second, who once escaped from his enemies by hiding 
in a tree though it was not a beech but an oak. It 
took me away too across the Atlantic to the island 
of Manhattan, with its towering buildings and whirl- 
winds of dust at the street corners. I noticed that the 
Cadillac belonging to the voice had a New York 
number-plate, and I was suddenly grateful to its owner 
for making me realise that I was getting stale that 
there was an itch in rny feet for travel, and I must 
soon be going some place again. 

But what should I do where should I go? My 
London agents, Ibbs and Tillett, suggested concert 
tours in India or South Africa, but my spirits didn't 
rise at either prospect. Then I thought back to the 
good days of 1912, when America had received me 
with so much kindness. Why not go back there and try 
my luck in the great radio industry that had sprung 
up in the twenty-five years between? Twenty-five years 
is a long time in any singer's career, but all the same I 
thought it worth trying to stage a come-back. I little 
realised what I was up against ! 

In 1937 I didn't have aU the money In the world to 
play about with, so I went to New York without any 
great flourish of trumpets, and took a small apartment 
at 70 Park Avenue, a modest but very pleasant hotel, 
where I was able to install my own piano. We 
musicians vary a great deal in the portability of the 
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things we need for our work. The pianist can take 
around a dummy keyboard without much trouble, and 
without any annoyance to his neighbours; the violinist 
manages even better, the 'cellist a little less conveni- 
ently but what about harpists and double-bass 
players? I always think their instruments look so sad 
when they are left alone on the platform after the 
concert is over, like forlorn pets forsaken by their hard- 
hearted owners ! Anyway, a piano is as necessary to me 
as the business man's typewriter is to him, and I was 
able to arrange for an accompanist, Viola Peters, to 
come to 70 Park Avenue and work with me. 

I remember we had a great deal of discussion on the 
best way to approach agents. In the past I had always 
had a manager to take care of this kind of thing, but 
now I had to use my own wits and decide what to do. 
Should I rely on my name on my past reputation 
or not? Should I sing them opera, or French songs, or 
Lieder or ballads? It needed a lot of thought. Finally 
we decided to reconnoitre by securing an audition with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, but not under my 
own name. 

So one morning Viola and I found ourselves on the 
sixth or seventh floor of the CJB.S. building. The 
waiting-room was a large one, furnished with benches 
and platform chairs, and there we found a conglomera- 
tion of men and women, all sizes, all colours, and all 
nationalities laughing, joking, and smoking, keeping 
up their spirits, I supposed. The room was so full that 
Viola and I had to sit aloft, on what looked like a kind 
of shoeshine platform, and as I watched the other 
audition candidates, a great depression descended on 
me. 

A quick review of my career up till then went 
through my mind leading soprano of the Opera- 
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Comique, Paris; of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, London; of the Imperial Opera, Berlin; of 
the Opera Houses in Chicago and Philadelphia and 
Boston all this I had been in my time, as well as 
making a very enjoyable reputation in many parts of 
the world as a concert singer. I remembered some of 
the lovely things that had been said about me by many 
famous critics could they be as meaningless as they 
seemed just then, in that crowded room? Could it be 
that all that acclamation, and all that experience and 
hard work, went for nothing in this strange, new world 
that had grown up since I last sang in America? I 
remembered somebody once saying that a singing 
career was like a baby if you left it, even for as short 
a time as two years, it wouldn't recognise you when 
you went back to it 

I had time for all these depressing thoughts because 
it was forty-five minutes before a young fellow came 
and asked us to follow him into another room. It 
looked like the usual kind of radio studio, but there 
was no glass window with a control room beyond, and 
I don't remember noticing a microphone. Perhaps it 
was a dummy studio, fitted up for hearing "unknowns" 
like me? 

When we got down to singing, I didn't want to give 
the show away by singing in my usual voice, so I chose 
Kennedy Russell's "Stay with me," which I sang an 
octave lower than the original key. This was, in a way, 
a stunt performance, but I hoped it might strike an 
unusual note that would at least arouse some interest. 
When the song was over I waited for the verdict. After 
another longish pause the young man came back with 
the strangest expression on his face an expression I 
was quite unable to interpret. He seemed to be speech- 
less, too or nearly so. Perhaps he hadn't heard one 
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note of the song or perhaps the poem had upset him? 
Anyone who ever heard John McCormack sing it 
would realise that it might. 

I never learned his reaction, whatever it was. For a 
moment we looked at one another in silence, then the 
young man said "Thank you/ 5 I said "Good-bye," and 
Viola and I went off. All I knew was that the audition 
had not succeeded. 

From Madison Avenue I went over to Sixth Avenue 
for my second attempt, which proved equally fruitless. 
This time I gave my own name, but I cannot recall the 
name of the agency, though I knew that it handled big 
contracts. After I had talked to him, the young man 
behind the desk was very kind and sympathetic, and 
tried to hide the fact that he was hedging, but finally 
he plucked up courage to say : "Pm sorry, Miss Teyte, 
there's no opening at the moment you see, they have 
forgotten you here. 55 It took all my strength of will 
not to burst into tears at that moment, and he noticed 
my struggle, for he repeated : "Fm very sorry." I still 
feel that I owe him thanks for his kind sympathy at 
what was for me a dreadful moment. They had for- 
gotten me ! 

But I didn't allow myself to linger long on that 
depressing thought. If they could forget, they could 
also be made to remember, or to accept again what 
they had enjoyed, even so long a time before. So Viola 
and I went back to Madison Avenue and C.B.S., and 
this time I gave my name as Maggie Teyte. The audi- 
tion took place in a studio concert-hall, with a platform 
miles high or so it seemed to me where Viola dis- 
appeared entirely from my view, to reach the piano at 
the back somewhere. I believe I sang Mind's aria from 
La Boheme. I hoped Viola could hear my voice, as I 
sang way down on the floor, but as for me, I heard 
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nothing of the piano. Anyway, it didn't seem to matter 
very much, for the result was the same as before 
sorry, sorry, and so on all kinds of variations on a 
depressing theme. This seems very curious and interest- 
ing now, and even funny, in view of what was to hap- 
pen later. 

After these failures I came home for a little respite, 
but in 1938 I returned to America to renew the attack. 
Somebody had told me that the Frohman management 
were to produce a season of operetta in California, for 
which they were preparing to build an open-air theatre. 
It seemed a good idea to go and sing for them, but I 
decided that for this audition I would be nameless 
again, and allow my voice to speak for itself. I arrived 
at the Frohman office about 5 p.m. one day because I 
thought it might be a good idea to be the last person 
to be heard. I was shown into a small room with 
benches and chairs down either side of it the kind of 
room that was by now becoming familiar to me. There 
were about eight people waiting to be heard, and I 
took my place at the end of the line. At 5.45 p.m., 
when several of the other people had been heard, 
another applicant arrived, and my heart sank. How- 
ever, I did a quick think, and said to her: "You can 
go in before me Frn not in a hurry." At that moment 
it was 5.50 p.m., and I knew the auditions finished at 
six. I was still in the waiting-room when the clock 
struck the hour. "What a fool you are," I said to 
myself, "now it will be too late ! " But a few moments 
later I was in the office that was being used for audi- 
tions. There were two men there to receive me one 
fairly tall and thin, and the other shorter and stouter. 
The latter asked me my name. 

"My name doesn't matter," I replied. 
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He shrugged his shoulders in a rather surprised way, 
and said : "All right what will you sing ?" 

"I'm going to sing 'Stay with me/ by Kennedy 
Russell. 55 

"Would you like me to play for you?" 

"No, thank you," I said, "I'll play for myself. 33 

Now I didn't know it, but the man I was talking to 
was a very well-known accompanist called Simmonds, 
who had played for Emma Eames and Lillian Nordica 
and all the great prima donnas of his time. 

When Fd finished the song I sang it this time in 
the original key he began to walk up and down the 
office, with a puzzled expression on his face, murmur- 
ing: "Where have I heard that voice before? 53 Then 
he suddenly turned on me, and said: "Ah, I know 
you are Maggie Teyte!" It must have been a great 
many years since he heard me sing, and I thought it 
very clever of him to recognise my voice. It seemed 
like a gleam of light coming through a very black cloud 
to know that, even in America, I was not entirely 
forgotten. 

Whether Mr. Simmonds's good memory would have 
done me any good I shall never know, for Fate stepped 
in at this point, as it always seems to do whenever I 
decide to sing in operetta. Twice before I had been 
prevented from continuing in this kind of show by 
strikes. This time it was a timber strike, which pre- 
vented the projected theatre in California from being 
built at all, though I hesitate to put this down entirely 
to the fact that I was liable to appear there ! 

When I took stock of the situation there didn't seem 
to be much cause for congratulation. I had made two 
trips to America and every likely door that I could find 
back into musical life had been firmly shut in my face. 
I see now that there were two good reasons for this 
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I was fifty years old, and I had not sung in America 
for about twenty years. Most people would have 
thought these pretty effective stumbling-blocks in the 
way of any kind of a come-back, but I didn't see why 
they should be. But I had to wait a number of years 
before I could prove my point in fact, w r hen I did 
make my come-back, I was nearly sixty ! But that is a 
story for a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The 1939 War 



This seems to be the place to give some impression 
of the kind of life I lived during the second world war. 
It was a fairly strenuous life for most of us in England, 
and Grace Vernon, who was with me during those 
years, has told so vividly of some of the happenings in 
which we were both involved that Tm going to use 
her words rather than my own. So this is Grace 
Vernon's chapter. 

AT the beginning of the war, I was staying in the 
country, as my London house had been bombed, and 
when Maggie Teyte arrived from America she found 
that she too was homeless, for the Air Ministry had 
requisitioned her St. John's Wood flat. So we thought 
we would take a small place together, within reach of 
London, as we both needed to be in Town during the 
daytime. 

Our first concern was to rescue our pianos, which 
meant more to us than any of our other possessions. 
At all costs we must get them into the country, where 
they would be comparatively safe from bombs. So we 
set out to find a house that would shelter two women 
and two pianos; but we hadn't at all realised what we 
were up against. All vacant houses were requisitioned, 
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hotels and inns were booked to overflowing, and spare 
rooms In the houses of our friends were occupied by 
evacuees, or members of the fighting services. 

As the days passed, our ideas dwindled. The house 
became a cottage., the cottage dwindled to a room. If 
anyone had offered us a converted tool-shed we would 
have jumped at it. Finally someone did offer us a 
butler's cottage in the grounds of a large estate in the 
Berkshire hills near Yattenden. It was miles away from 
anywhere, but that didn't matter, as we both had cars, 
and petrol was still unrationed. When we went to see it, 
the cottage turned out to be two rooms over a garage, 
but to us it was Buckingham Palace itself. Then our 
hearts sank we could never get the pianos into so 
small a space! Our hostess immediately came to the 
rescue by offering to house the pianos in an unused 
billiard-room, where we could make as much noise as 
we liked. We took the place, there and then. 

As transport was so difficult at that time, the move 
had to be carried out in one day, and when darkness 
fell we ourselves were helping the men to unload furni- 
ture and bedding by the dim light of the truck's 
blacked-out lamps. We bumped around in the dark, 
falling over bundles, and barking our shins against 
packing-cases. The men put up our two beds, but where 
were the blankets and pillows? And in our hurry we 
hadn't thought of such things as black-out curtains, 
or electric light bulbs, or even food! The men drove 
the truck away, searchlights played overhead, we 
daren't even strike a match. We were cold, we were 
hungry, we were tired we were near to tears. All we 
could do was to lie down on the beds, pull over us 
anything we could grope for in the dark, and pray for 
daylight. We had never felt more homeless, cast- 
out, and unhappy. But when the dawn came, our sense 
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of humour returned with it, and we set to work to put 
the place in order. 

For the first time in our lives, we were entirely 
without domestic help. We had to tackle all kinds of 
jobs, not all of them exactly women's jobs. The rooms 
had coal fires, so the first problem was carting the coal 
in from the shed outside. Though she is smaller than 
I am, Maggie proved much the tougher of the two at 
this kind of work, and she did the lion's share of it. 
The coal itself could hardly have been more difficult 
to deal with. Instead of the polite little drawing-room 
knobs we were used to, it was in great boulders. But 
Maggie was not daunted. 

"I'll take a hammer and break it up," she said 
brightly. 

In an old siren-suit, with a scarf over her head, 
gardening gloves, motor goggles, and armed with the 
largest hammer we could find, she marched out to 
the shed. I listened to loud hangings, which went on for 
an alarming length of time. Suddenly there was a lull, 
the door opened, and in stumbled Maggie, scarlet 
in the face, an enormous swollen lump on one 
cheek, and covered from head to foot in coal-dust 

"Give me a cup of tea!" she panted, "and 111 have 
another go at it ! " 

Hours later, we collected a good harvest of small 
lumps of coal, only to realise that before we could 
make a fire we must also have sticks. 

"That's easy, 55 said Maggie. "We only have to go 
into the woods and gather them." 

So off we went, armed with a chopper, and a thick 
piece of string. We collected a great bundle of wood, 
but found it very awkward to carry swinging between 
us, as it tripped us up at every other step. Maggie 
decided she could carry it better by herself, if I would 
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strap it on her back and that's how we got it home. 
As she plodded up the hill with her burden, Maggie 
said, "I've always wondered why old women carry 
bundles on their backs like this? Now I know! 55 

The people of Yattenden looked on us with some 
dismay at first, but as the war went on they came to 
accept us, as they accepted other crazy people with 
whom these strange times brought them in touch. A 
report got around that one of us was an actress, or 
something of the sort, which brought us our first caller. 
He was a member of the Home Guard, and he ex- 
plained to Maggie (who greeted him from the top of 
a ladder, in her dungarees) that the uniforms issued 
by the Government to him and his mates were all too 
large, and it would cost two shillings and sixpence per 
man to get them altered. They thought they would 
raise the money by giving a little singsong in the vil- 
lage, and he had come to see if the lady would help. 
When she had enlisted his help in fixing the curtain 
she was hanging, Maggie agreed to co-operate, and we 
finally ran the whole show for them. We got a few of 
our artist friends to come down for the occasion, and 
had a great time together. After that we were no 
longer strangers in the village, but two rather favoured 
personages. When the butcher tucked a couple of 
kidneys in with the meat ration, or a village lad arrived 
with a nice plump partridge that had fallen, winged, 
right at his feet (or so he said!), we knew it was the 
concert that had done it, and were thankful. 

When petrol rationing came and we had to lay up 
our cars, we had to leave the village and return to 
London. We took two flats in the same house in St. 
John's Wood, and had settled in on the day when the 
V.i, the first of the robot missiles, known as "the doodle- 
bugs," was launched against England. My flat was at 
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the top of the building, and from a balcony we could 
watch the doodlebugs coming over. More often than 
not they seemed to be aimed straight at us, and we 
became quite clever at timing their flight and the 
number of seconds between the engine stopping and 
the shattering explosion. We would watch the pall of 
smoke rise, with red flame flickering through it. After 
a few seconds, there would be the sound of fire-engines 
and ambulances, and then, perhaps, the all-clear. We 
would look at each other in silence, thinking the same 
thought that we were still alive, that it wasn't our 
turn yet. Then we would have a cup of tea to steady 
our nerves, and in ten minutes' time, perhaps, the 
whole performance would be gone through again. We 
often said to each other that if we came through the 
war unhurt, we would never grumble about anything 
again. It was a good resolution, anyway ! 

The time came when we both decided that music 
was not enough of a contribution to make to the win- 
ning of the war. We must do some real war-work. I 
went into the Censorship Office, but Maggie decided 
she wanted to drive an Army truck. She has always 
liked tackling the almost impossible, and I suppose this 
was the nearest thing to a train she could think of. She 
might have driven one of the smaller car ambulances, 
but no, that would have been much too easy it must 
be a big truck, or nothing! So off she went to the 
London County Council, who were responsible for 
Civil Defence, to offer her services. 

It seems fantastic to me that they ever accepted the 
pocket-sized Maggie Teyte for such a job, but she got 
her way. They told her that she would have to become 
an expert mechanic, fully competent to service her 
truck single-handed., if necessary. She agreed to take 
the extremely comprehensive course they prescribed to 
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qualify her for this, and made light of getting up every 
morning at seven, after a sleepless night in the dug-out, 
and going off in her dungarees like all the other early 
workers. Music was put aside, for in the evenings she 
had to study mechanics from large and formidable 
textbooks. Before she could understand what they were 
driving at, she had to rub up her simple arithmetic, 
and I found some old school books that helped her 
with this. She duly passed the examination with 
honours, and being then a fully fledged mechanic began 
to drive her truck. How she managed it beats me, for 
she admitted that she had to stand up to put the 
brakes on ! 

After a while, Maggie was assigned to a large garage 
as a kind of overseer to the female staff, but she didn't 
like this work. She hated having to keep other people 
in order, having a secret sympathy for breakers of rules 
in general. But she did enjoy a little highly successful 
detective work when one girl was discovered to be the 
leader of a Communist ring. Before long, the dust and 
fumes of the garage began to affect her throat and her 
voice, so that she was compelled to give up that parti- 
cular job. After a great deal of argument, she was at 
last persuaded that while other people could drive 
trucks, she had a very special contribution to make in 
keeping up the morale of the fighting services. So, with 
many a reluctant backward glance, she started to tour 
for ENSA again, the organisation that looked after 
entertainment for the troops. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A Friend In Need 



WE artists, even the toughest of us, are vulnerable 
creatures. As we are the servants of the public, we rely 
on their appreciation of our work, yet sometimes It is 
difficult to sort out the motives of those who approach 
us there are so many patrons of the arts who only 
arrive on the scene when artists have already made a 
name. Joe Brogan is not such a person. This Scotsman 
was born and bred in the "Hielands," and emigrated 
to the United States, with his mother, when he was 
only seven years old. My association with Joe began 
around 1915, when I sang in New York at one of the 
"Morning Musicales" promoted by James Wolland 
Bagby at the Waldorf-Astoria. Geraldine Farrar also 
sang at this concert, and I remember the programme 
included the Letter Duet from Mozart's Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with Chicago's Cherubino (Teyte) as Susanna, 
and New York's Cherubino (Farrar) as the Countess. 
After the concert I was approached by a young man 
in naval uniform who didn't quite know why he had 
come, but I found out later that he wanted to be a 
singer, and knowing I was a pupil of Jean de Reszke 
was anxious to find out more about this great artist and 
teacher. 

I did not see Joe Brogan again for some time, as the 
war intervened, but when it was over he arrived in 
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London to study with Maurice Noufflard, who had 
worked for some years with de Reszke. At that time, 
Jean de Reszke himself was not teaching, having retired 
from public life owing to the death of his one and only 
child, a son, who lost his life at the end of the 19x4-18 
war. But there soon began a rather harassing time for 
Joe, as his allowance unexpectedly ceased. 

Joe Brogan finally returned to America, but his 
desire for music was not left behind, and after a few 
years of hard work, he founded the Gramophone Shop 
of New York City, which became a shrine where all 
good classical recordings could be heard and discussed, 
and where a good many private recordings were 
inspired. 

It was in his role of inspirer, somewhere around 
1935, that Joe tried to interest the Victor company in 
the idea of recording an album of my Debussy reper- 
toire, but as they were not prepared to undertake the 
project, he decided to come to London and see if he 
would fare better with H.M.V. Mr. Walter Legge, 
who knew more about the German repertoire than the 
French, raised an eyebrow when my name was men- 
tioned in connection with Debussy, and suggested the 
name of a well-known French artist, but Joe Brogan's 
Scottish obstinacy at once put an end to the interview. 
He apologised to Mr. Legge for wasting Ms time, and 
departed. 

In my studio in Cavendish Square the next day, Joe 
told me about his failure to interest Mr. Legge, and 
through Josephine Wray arrangements were made for 
Joe to see Freddie Gaisberg, Walter Legge's boss, who 
was more than delighted to go ahead with the record- 
ing. A contract was prepared, and then came the 
important question who was to play the accompani- 
ments? This was of particular interest to me, to say 
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the least, for I had been taught the songs by Debussy 
himself. It was Mr. Gaisberg's suggestion that Alfred 
Cortot should be approached, and in due course M. 
Cortot agreed. 

So the big task of recording the seven double-sided 
discs began, for, though everything went as smoothly 
as possible, it was a big task. I knew enough of Cortot's 
poetic playing of Chopin and Schumann to be sure 
that he would have the special kind of sensibility the 
music of Debussy needs a sultry, exotic charm that 
one finds also in the verse of Pierre Lou'ys. There 
seemed little need of rehearsal, for Cortot's pliable 
fingers found at once the inevitable nuances for the 
music. I remember he achieved a special tinny quality 
of sound on certain phrases in fc Le Faune" by thread- 
ing a piece of thin paper through the strings inside the 
piano. 

When Joe Brogan returned to the United States, the 
Victor company had learned from H.M.V. of the pur- 
pose of his visit to London, and to his surprise at once 
without hesitation took over the Teyte-Cortot Album 
for America. It became one of the most profitable 
albums ever released by them. The Gramophone Shop 
alone, which was then a thermometer of the record 
world, sold more than a thousand sets of the records 
during the first year after they were issued. Meanwhile, 
H.M.V. in England followed up this success by offer- 
ing me a contract to record songs by many other 
composers. So it was that Joe Brogan started a ball 
rolling that finally rolled me right back to the United 
States. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

In Search of Schonberg 



As a sort of prelude to this chapter, I would like to 
relate three incidents that occurred during a trip I took 
with my first husband in 1911 not because they have 
any particular bearing on the chapter's main theme, 
but because they give the flavour of the vanished era 
of my early career which returned to me when I visited 
Austria forty years later cc in search of Schonberg." 
Eugene and I had motored through France, Italy, 
Austria, and Germany when one morning in Berlin, 
walking along the Unter den Linden, a young man in 
uniform made eyes at me as he passed, and then turned 
and followed us. Eugene was several years my senior 
and had been jokingly called a baby-snatcher by some 
of our friends the officer apparently thought I was 
out with my father and continued to do his best to 
attract my attention. After a ten-minute battle of 
glances and stares, the temperature of Eugene's French 
blood reached boiling point and he let fly with some 
pointed objections in German a language he spoke 
very well, having graduated from Heidelberg. The 
Junker disappeared and we were left in peace. But 
forty-eight hours later, as I was having tea in our suite 
at the Hotel Bristol, Eugene flew in with the words : 
"Pack at once we're leaving ! " It appears the officer 

had sent his seconds to the hotel, challenging Eugene 
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to a duel, and my husband very sensibly had no inten- 
tion of risking a childish incident developing into 
tragedy. 

Eugene still had many friends in Heidelberg, and 
later perhaps to make up to me for any disappoint- 
ment I might have felt at his lack of sang-froid he 
obtained permission for me to watch a duel between 
two students who had come to blows the night before. 
It was verboten for women ever to be present at one 
of these affairs, so we were taken by a back stairway 
to a small room with a grille in one wall through 
which we could overlook the proceedings. On the floor 
were the two rivals (I say rivals because it was nearly 
always a row over a woman), the four seconds, a doctor, 
and a few friends. Everyone was very quiet and serious, 
and as I raised myself on my toes to peer through the 
grille they were finishing the elaborate procedure of 
binding the sword-arms of the two combatants. It seems 
that in this method of duelling with bandage-stiffened 
arms the art lay in the dexterity of wrist movement 
only, the blows being aimed solely at the opponents' 
heads and faces an explanation of why the German 
old guard were proud of scarred cheeks. When the 
fight began the movements were very swift, and after 
the first blood had been drawn I didn't feel very well, 
so we withdrew. 

From Heidelberg we went to Vienna, where I signed 
the contract to sing for the Chicago Opera Company. 
What a gay and beautiful Vienna it was in those days 
the old Emperor Francis Joseph still reigned in the 
Hofburg, and the young archdukes painted the town, 
not red, but imperial purple. I was asked to give a 
short recital after supper at a big soiree given by a 
friend of ours at Sacher's Hotel, and when I arrived 
the head porter came forward with a small bouquet of 
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roses. I thanked him quite casually and passed upstairs 
to the artists' room that had been reserved for me, but 
as I put my little bouquet down on the table lo and 
behold, the roses were held together by a beautiful 
diamond brooch ... a tribute from my Viennese host. 

When I returned to Vienna in the autumn of 1951 
the Emperor and the archdukes were gone, and there 
was no diamond brooch awaiting me. This time I was 
in search of understanding I had come to discover, in 
the land of his birth, the language key which would 
unlock for me the obscure "treasures" in the music of 
Arnold Schonberg. To me, one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of interpretation is to reach with pedantic pre- 
cision the right "word colour" of a song, and for some 
time I had been working in London on Schonberg's 
Pierrot Lunaire. Various people had tried to translate 
the Vorwort of this work for me, but since this did 
nothing to explain the chaos and confusion of a com- 
pletely alien idiom, I decided to go to the land of its 
origin and try to solve the puzzle for myself. 

Pierrot Lunaire is a cycle of songs with orchestra, the 
poems translated into German from the French of 
Albert Giraud, the original of which was (and perhaps 
still is) out of print. I had already studied the cycle 
with Mrs. Otto Flatter, a Viennese living in London, 
and my whole musical background had revolted at this 
rebellious new idiom. But like a child with a new toy, 
I was curious enough to want to take the composition 
apart and see how it worked. The only other person I 
knew of who could be of help was Max Kundergrabe, 
in Vienna, who had taught and performed the work 
in public, but when I went to tell him I wished to learn 
it he recoiled, and I got no further. The only answer 
to the challenge was to go to the source. 

But my "search" was brief and unsuccessful. First I 
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decided to take German lessons at the Berlitz School; 
but here I received very little encouragement, and 
when one of my professors said: "Why do you want 
to learn this dreadful language? 35 I gave up. Then, at 
the Pension Schneider, where I stayed, everybody spoke 
English even the kids in the street spoke English to 
me, so I was thwarted again. And the recordings made 
by Erika Stiedry Wagner, with Schonberg conducting, 
are in many ways unsatisfactory. It is certainly impos- 
sible to learn from such a conglomeration of noises ! 

I am consoled for this fruitless attempt to conquer a 
musical terra incognita by the similar frustration of 
others. Even Nicholas Slonimsky, in his Foreword to 
the records, quotes a description of Pierrot Lunaire 
from Musical America as "the most ear-splitting com- 
bination of tones that ever desecrated the walls of a 
Berlin music hall"; and the critic of the Berlin Boer sen 
Courier exclaimed in mock horror: "If this is the 
music of the future, I pray my Creator not to let me 
live to hear it again ! " 

When I wrote to Mr. Ernest Newman, music critic 
of the London Sunday Times, for his views, he replied : 

I am not surprised that you and Pierrot Lunaire decided 
you couldn't make a match of it. ... I believe the experi- 
ment has been tried with French words, but it doesn't 
work. Chinese might be a good idea, if there were no 
Chinese present. My own desire from the beginning has 
been to hear the music without having to submit to the 
annoyance of having to listen to something that is neither 
song nor speech. 

And Fritz Kreisler, in an interview in an American 
newspaper, was quoted as saying : 

Arnold Schonberg and I were close friends when we 
were young men in Berlin. When he was a young com- 
poser he wrote beautiful music. I remember when he 
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showed me the manuscript of "Verklarte Nacht! 3 ... A 
little later he wrote the "Gurrelieder." It reminded me of 
Parsifal. It is a fine work. . . . Then he started to do differ- 
ent things, and I must say I could not understand what he 
was driving at or why. We saw little of each other for 
some years, and then one day I noticed that there was an 
entire program of his latest music. I went to hear it. In 
that whole program there was one song that meant any- 
thing to me. After the concert I met Arnold, and told him 
what I thought. I told him there was one song that I liked. 
He could be sharp-tongued, too. He said : "Have I fallen 
so low in my art that Fritz Kreisler likes any part of it?" 

So although I am sorry I lost the Battle of Schon- 
berg, at least I can claim that I lost it in good com- 
pany. I think Milton must have had music like this in 
mind when he wrote : 

". . . The other shape 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joynt, or limb, 
Or substance . . ." 

To soothe my shattered musical nerves, I turned to 
some songs by Alban Berg the charming early Cf Sieben 
Lieder" Being Schonberg's pupil, the composer later 
did his best to disown them. To re-establish my musical 
equilibrium completely, I then jumped from this 
musical stepping-stone back to the firm, familiar 
ground of Schumann and Schubert. 

But before leaving Vienna I took the opportunity of 
going to see a living modern composer, Joseph Marx. 
I had been studying some of his beautiful songs and a 
chance to discuss them with him in person was too 
good to miss. He lived in an apartment with a some- 
what bizarre atmosphere, the music room of which was 
a kind of double room divided by large doors and full 
of Early Victorian furniture (or perhaps, being Austria, 
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it was Early Francis Joseph), The top of the grand 
piano was piled with books and music, books and music 
also covered the table, and part of the floor was also 
littered with them. And on a large sideboard there was 
an imposing array of empty bottles, apparently there 
as a decoration as Debussy collected china cats so, it 
seemed, Marx was a connoisseur of bottles. Everything 
looked as though it had not been moved for such a long 
time that it might have been a Smollett interior drawn 
by Hogarth. 

Joseph Marx himself was a remarkable-looking man, 
well over six feet tall and with a leonine head of white 
hair. He spoke no English, and my skirmish with 
German having ended in defeat, we talked in a mix- 
ture of French and Italian. I sang six or seven of his 
songs and he seemed satisfied, our only difference of 
opinion being over one called fC Der Ranch" which he 
said was very difficult, seeming surprised when I did 
not agree with him as if he were not used to singers 
having ideas of their own. He freely revised his own 
expression marks on my copies of his songs, and it inter- 
ested me to see that he shared this habit with so 
many of the other composers I have known Faure, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Gabriel Grovlez, Messager, and so on. 
Debussy was the sole exception he stuck to his first 
markings, and woe betide the singer who did not heed 
them! 

After my Schonberg debacle, I was grateful to Marx 
for giving me the opportunity to hear the views of a 
composer on his own music always a valuable experi- 
ence for a singer. Nevertheless, when I returned to find 
London blotted out in a thick fog, I felt it was clearer 
than the mental fog I had groped my way into in 
Vienna. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Return to America 



IN February 1945 I got the following cable from 
America : 

HAVE CONTRACT OF THIRTEEN WEEKS FOR YOU WITH 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM CAN YOU COME PLEASE 
REPLY IMMEDIATELY LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

Thrilled at the prospect, I at once rushed off to the 
Cunard office in Cockspur Street to book my passage, 
and was rather surprised when the clerk regarded me 
in pitying silence, with no response at all to my enthus- 
iasm. When he found his tongue it was to inform me 
that I must have a permit from the wartime Ministry 
of Transport and little did I realise what this was going 
to mean. 

Meanwhile a second cable arrived dated March 6th : 

HAVE SENT LETTER GIVING DETAILS PLEASE ACCEPT NO 
MORE ENGAGEMENTS TRY TO BE HERE NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE VERY THRILLED ABOUT POSSIBILITY OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH SONGS GABLE ME YOUR DECISION WHEN 
YOU RECEIVE LETTER OF FEBRUARY 2OTH LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

I think I should say at this point that as we have only 
one radio broadcasting company in England, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, I was not aware of the great 

competition that exists in the United States between 
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the great networks, especially the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
These two vast companies between them even then had 
a capital running into millions, and it was the ambition 
of every artist to appear on one of their radio pro- 
grammes, for besides the large fees they paid the 
publicity was enormous, stretching from coast to coast 
and from north to south. As you will see, I became, 
unwittingly, a kind of female Odysseus caught between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of these two big corporations. 

In my search for a passage across the Atlantic, I 
carried Joe Brogan's first cable with me everywhere, to 
prove that I had a contract. I went first to the trans- 
portation office suggested by the Cunard people, which 
was somewhere in the Berkeley Square area, to try to 
secure a berth on any available ship, but was met by 
more blank faces. So back I went to Cunard, where a 
kind and helpful Mr. Turner now suggested that I 
should try another office, a vast place in Russell Square 
which had something to do with the export of textiles. 
I received the impression here that if I had been ex- 
porting frilly undies I would have had my permit there 
and then, but as all I could offer was a little art and 
goodwill nothing could be done. 

I had to walk around to all these places on my feet, 
as there was no petrol, buses were few, and taxis fewer. 
But the flat refusals I met with only made me more 
determined, and once again I returned to the Cunard 
office and poor Mr. Turner, who this time suggested 
that I try the Foreign Office. 

Meantime I was spurred on by two more cables from 
Joe, the first of which was dated March 23rd : 

RODZINSKI AND NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC WANT YOU FOR 
COMPLETE RECORDING OF PELLEAS FOR GOD SAKE DONT 
FAIL ME LOVE JOE BROGAN. 
12 SOTD 
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And the second, April lyth, which is my birthday: 



BLESS YOU DARLING ON THIS DAY SEEMS TO BE FEUD 
AS TO WHO YOU SHALL APPEAR WITH FIRST BELIEVE IT 
WILL BE TELEPHONE HOUR JULY 2 3RD LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

I suppose I was a little flattered by the word C feud, 3? 
but it never occurred to me that "Telephone Hour" 
was anything but the programme for which I had been 
offered the C.B.S. contract in the first of the cables, 
whereas it was, of course, an N.B.C. programme. 

The first gleam of light on the transportation ques- 
tion broke when the Foreign Office offered me a seat 
on a plane. Alas, I was too frightened to fly at that 
time, and refused it. Then on May 2 2nd, the following 
cable arrived from New York : 

FAS SETT OF COLUMBIA MAY CONTACT YOU BY CABLE 
DISREGARD HIS REQUEST AS TELEPHONE HOUR MUST HAVE 
YOU FIRST LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

And further, on May 25th : 

CONTACT MORTIMER BRYANS OF N W AYER IMMEDIATELY 
REGARDING TRAVELLING SPACE HE IS TELEPHONE HOUR 
REPRESENTATIVE IN LONDON LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

So off I went to see Mr. Bryans at Grosvenor House, 
still under the impression that he and "Telephone 
Hour 33 were the property of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, the inference that this was not so in Joe's 
cable of May 2 2nd having been quite lost on me. Mr. 
Bryans was charming, and told me he would at once 
go into the question of finding a ship to get me to New 
York in time for the July 23rd "Telephone Hour. 33 
Then, in all innocence, I showed him my beloved 
Columbia cable, the one I had been carrying about 
with me for weeks. He read it in silence, and then 
looked at me with a very changed expression. 

"Why don't you come across?" he said. 
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I didn't understand Ms change of attitude, but I 
didn't ask him to explain. If I had, this chapter might 
have read quite differently. All I knew was that 
nothing resulted from my interview with Mr. Bryans, 
who was, of course, like the Telephone Hour, part of 
the organisation of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany ! He must have thought me mad to show him the 
cable concerning his rivals. 

So back I went, still with my Columbia cable, to 
Cockspur Street, this time to see Mr. Russell at Cunard, 
who, having already read it a good many times, said, 
"Why don't you go and see Ed Murrow?" 

A great many of us still remember Edward R. 
Murrow's broadcasts during the latter part of the war 
when we were sometimes very downhearted. Even 
though our allies had by then begun to rally round, 
when Ed Murrow spoke over the air from Broadcasting 
House his firm matter-of-fact tone did as much for our 
morale as any other speaker except Mr. Churchill. 

I was a little bit sceptical of Mr. Murrow's having 
time to see me, and was delighted when his secretary 
made an appointment for 5 p.m. the following day, 
especially since in the meantime two more cables had 
reached me from Joe. One dated June yth read : 

TELEPHONE HOUR CONDUCTOR HAVING FITS AT YOUR LATE 
ARRIVAL WANTS TO GO OVER AT LEAST 2O COMPOSITIONS 
WITH YOU FOR KEY AND TIMING CANT YOU POSSIBLY GET 
HERE EARLIER PUBLICITY HAS ALREADY STARTED PROSPECTS 
GOOD LOVE JOE BROGAN. 

And on June i gth : 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR TELEPHONE HOUR JULY 23RD 
SUBJECT TO YOUR APPROVAL BERLIOZ LABSENCE MOZART 
VOI CHE SAPETE BIZET CHANSON DAVRIL OFT IN THE STILLY 
NIGHT MUST KNOW KEY IN WHICH YOU SING SAME PLEASE 
CONFIRM IMMEDIATELY LOVE JOE BROGAN. 
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I duly arrived at Ed Murrow's office, somewhere 
behind Broadcasting House, and, after hearing my 
story, Mr. Murrow said he would do his best to get me 
a berth on a White Line ship, leaving Friday of the 
same week. At last, I thought, my precious first cable 
had worked its magic, for Mr. Murrow was, of course, 
on the staff of C.B.S. He asked me to return the next 
day at midday, by which time he thought he would 
have confirmation of my passage. 

When I returned the following day, and was shown 
into his office, Mr. Murrow came towards me and 
said : "Miss Teyte, I have procured a berth for you on 
a ship leaving Glasgow on Friday but I must inform 
you that the Columbia Broadcasting System are no 
longer interested in you ! " 

It was then that the veil was torn from my eyes at 
last, and I realised what a fool I had been over the 
previous four months. And once again I ask myself 
was it Fate that caused the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to make it possible for me to return to the 
United States, to sing for a rival network's "Telephone 
Hour"? 

But my tribulations were not over yet. As soon as 
I had obtained the ticket for my Atlantic crossing, I 
went through all the usual last-minute frenzies, includ- 
ing a visit to my dentist, who dealt with some small 
matter that needed attention. But next day my jaw 
was feeling distinctly odd, so back to the dentist I 
went. He thereupon joined the chorus of those who had 
for so long been chanting the deadly refrain: "You 
cannot leave for America ! " 

I remember returning to St. John's Wood, where 
Grace Vernon and I had our flats, and saying to her : 
"Somebody's put a jinx on me ! " 

By then my jaw was causing me quite a bit of 
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trouble more mental than physical, perhaps, but the 
physical part was bad enough. The injection the den- 
tist had given me had brought on a mild attack of 
"trismus," which in plain English is lockjaw. It was 
through clenched teeth that I muttered : "I'm leaving, 
whatever happens ! " 

Disregarding all advice to the contrary, I travelled 
to Glasgow to board the 6,ooo-ton S.S. Eros, a ship 
which in normal times operates in the southern hemis- 
phere on the banana route. Even the ship's name didn't 
cheer me up much ! Built like a landing craft, it only 
carried about thirteen passengers, three to a cabin, and 
was by far the smallest ship in which I ever crossed 
the Atlantic. If the sea had been angry, goodness 
knows how she would have slapped her way across. 
As soon as I arrived on board, I had to open my mouth 
as wide as I could for the ship's doctor, half expecting 
he would refuse to allow me to sail. 

During the voyage I was forced into semi-starvation 
by my lockjaw, with the result that I lost about six 
pounds in weight, and also acquired a "lily-white" 
complexion. So, when Joe Brogan met me on the New 
York quayside on July nth, I was somewhat surprised 
when he exclaimed : "My ! How well you're looking ! " 

All I could say between clenched jaws was that I 
must see a dentist at once. I did so the very next day, 
and was informed that I would not be able to sing for 
three months. Consternation! It was then July i2th, 
and my first date for "Telephone Hour" was July 23rd. 

Joe Brogan had engaged an apartment for me at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and his first task was the unpleasant 
one of informing Mr. Wallace Magill of N. W. Ayer, 
the sponsors of the "Telephone Hour," that I would 
not be able to sing on the 23rd. Mr. Magill demanded 
that we get a second opinion, and this time the verdict 
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was: "Of course you can sing on the 23rd there's 
nothing wrong with you but a Charley Horse ! " 

I didn't know what that meant, but unromantic as 
it sounded, the assurance made me much happier; in 
addition to which, to be on the safe side, the date of 
my first appearance was changed to August 20th. 

When I arrived at the studio for the piano rehearsal 
with Donald Vorhees, the conductor, I don't know who 
was the most nervous myself, Wally Magill, or my 
manager, Austin Wilder. They were certainly wonder- 
ing what would finally come out of my mouth when I 
started Berlioz's "U Absence" But since I am not to be 
trusted to describe it, I will make use here of the 
account Wallace Magill sent me of this extraordinary 
occasion in my career : 

Sometime in 1944, Floyd Mack, narrator for the Tele- 
phone Hour radio program, came to me with some records 
of Maggie Teyte, which, when they were released in this 
country, created a sensation in the record world. The name 
was slightly familiar to me, but I had never known her 
work. I was immediately impressed with the records, but 
as the end of the war was not yet in sight I advised Mr. 
Mack that, should hostilities cease, we might be interested, 
if she was still intent on coming to New York to resume 
her career. 

After VE Day we learned that the Columbia Broad- 
casting System was negotiating with her to appear on a 
sustaining program series. Mr. Brogan, as friend and tem- 
porary agent, approached us to see if we would be willing 
to engage her for our nationwide broadcast. It didn't seem 
possible that Miss Teyte, who had made her original 
appearance in America in 1911, would still be able to sing 
well in 1945, but Mr. Mortimer Bryans, London represen- 
tative of N. W. Ayer & Son Inc., cabled that Miss Teyte 
was singing very well, and was a top favourite in England, 
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so we proceeded to sew up a first appearance for her on 
the Telephone Hour. 

When it was learned that Maggie Teyte had been forced 
to cancel her first date, a number of people said that she 
had "bitten off more than she could chew/' However, 
they didn't know Maggie Teyte! Eventually a date was 
fixed for August 20th. As you can imagine, there was a 
great deal of interest in hearing and seeing an artist who 
was then fifty-eight years old, and who had not appeared 
in this country in many years. Her recordings had made 
her famous to a lot of people, and it was these people, the 
record enthusiasts, who were drawn to the Telephone Hour 
that night. In fact we had so many requests for tickets that 
we could not begin to fill them all. 

I shall never forget Maggie Teyte on the occasion of her 
first broadcast for us. Her second career or "come-back" 
in the United States was launched by the Telephone Hour, 
and we received all sorts of bouquets, verbal and otherwise, 
for this. Many of her young fans at this time were unaware 
that Maggie Teyte had ever been to America, and there 
were some interesting comments, one being that she was 
dead, and was being impersonated by her daughter! 
Listening to her in the songs of Debussy, Hahn, Berlioz, 
and Duparc, I felt I was hearing the true vocal French for 
the first time in my life. It was a caressing sound Pd 
never heard anything quite like it. In fact, when It decided 
to take Maggie Teyte for its Telephone Hour program, 
the Bell System, who were the sponsors, had no idea they 
were doing so much for the art of America. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Finale 



PERHAPS the last lap of an active career such as mine 
is always inclined to be anticKmactic, but that is in the 
nature of things and not necessarily an occasion for 
sadness. Mine, at least, was reached in an engagement 
which it charms me to remember, and brought me into 
association with a fellow artist, Kirsten Flagstad, for 
whom I have always had the greatest admiration. 

It was on January 4th, 1951, that I met Bernard 
Miles, the actor, who was arranging a season of opera 
at the little Mermaid Theatre, which he had converted 
from an outbuilding in the garden of his home in St. 
John's Wood, As one of his Shakespearean-operatic 
"off-Broadway" independent productions, he was pro- 
ducing PurcelPs Dido and Aeneas with the great 
Flagstad as Dido, and he approached me to sing the 
part of Belinda. I could hardly wait to say "Yes" 
the mere thought of singing with this wonderful artist 
enchanted me. 

Shall we ever hear another voice like Flagstad's in 
our time ? How few and far apart have been the really 
great voices! I was seventeen when I heard Litvinne; 
then came Melba, Caruso, and Chaliapin. I wonder 
how many years will pass before voices of this calibre 
will be heard again? But how wonderful it is that 

future generations will be able to hear the recordings 
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Flagstad has made, and thus have some idea of her 
giant quality. 

Although this season at the Mermaid was a short 
one, it was a delightful experience. We did not have 
much room to move about behind the Elizabethan 
f agade that was the permanent set on the stage, yet the 
members of the company worked in perfect harmony 
in spite of the fact that they sometimes fell over each 
other which shows what can be done against odds 
when artists care more about the work they are 
appearing in than about comfort. 

Geraint Jones was an always helpful and sympathetic 
conductor, watching us all through the great mirror 
placed at the back of the little auditorium. And I can 
still see darling Kirsten waiting in a corner working 
away at her petit point, so calm and serene as, indeed, 
have been all the great artists I have met. 

When once again, at the end of this season, I was at 
a loose end, I began to toy with the idea of doing some 
straight acting, so I learned a speech from Medea 
and asked Josephine Wilson, the actress wife of Bernard 
Miles, to hear me in it. Knowing I was prepared to 
take some training, she listened to me very kindly, then 
suggested that I write to the Old Vic. 

I was rather awed at the idea at first, but an audition 
was duly arranged and I soon found myself on the stage 
of the Old Vic Theatre, declaiming Greek tragedy to 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie who was seated in the empty 
auditorium. Strangely, perhaps, I had never been in 
this theatre before nor have I been there since but 
I still remember its design, for it has an embracing 
kind of architecture which more modern buildings 
seem to lack. The Usher Hall in Edinburgh has the 
same atmosphere, and so had the old London Queen's 
Hall now, alas, a car park. I mean by "embracing 55 
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that the balconies extend practically on to the stage, 
which gaves one a warm, intimate feeling of rapport 
with the audience. 

It was years since I had had to give an audition 
and never before as an actress so in spite of Mr. 
Outline's encouraging remarks it was difficult to tell 
how I had fared; but on March 27th, 1952, I received 
a letter from him telling me that although there was 
nothing suitable to offer me in his current programme 
which was hardly to be expected he was ". . . still, 
as before, more than interested in the possibility of 
your appearing in the 'straight theatre 5 . . ." 

At this point some of my readers may be thinking 
that I had tried to "bite off more than I could chew," 
but a third letter came from Mr. Guthrie in which 
mention was made of the Bristol Old Vic Company. 
Would I consider studying there? 

I did consider it; but once again, perhaps for the 
last time, Fate intervened Mr. Guthrie retired from 
the Old Vic, and I lost the courage to pursue my desire 
for a Thespian career. 

Since then, I have been occupied with other things. 
This book has taken a good deal of my time; and I am 
always much occupied with teaching. I have just put 
up a small greenhouse on the fiat roof of my house, 
where I intend to grow orchids perhaps they will pro- 
vide a subject for the painting I indulge in from time 
to time, for my own amusement. 

Then I have it in mind to try out in this country a 
method of presenting opera with which I had con- 
siderable success in America when I was there just after 
the last war. A small team of four singers, one speaker 
and a pianist can take opera into any schoolroom or 
college assembly hall (not to mention towns unvisited 
by opera companies), and, I think, start something 
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that would have a wide musical influence on coming 
generations. I presented Gounod's Faust in this way in 
America, with a commentary specially written for me 
by Stephen Spender, from which I quoted an excerpt 
in Chapter XIII. There are many other operas that 
could be presented in this inexpensive, mobile way 
Gluck's Alceste or his Iphigenie operas, Massenet's 
Werther, and such lighter works as Offenbach's La 
Perichole or La Grande Duchesse. 

So you see I always return to my first love like the 
tentacles of an octopus, singing holds me fast and 
will do so till the end of my days. 

When Death comes by, 

O Muse, Goddess of Art, 
Allow me in one small part 

Of your magic robe to lie ! 

M.T. 



Recordings of Maggie Teyte 



NEWLY COMPILED BY DAVID TRON 

G & T 1908. single double matrix 

Because (d'Hardelot) 37129 

Columbia, London, 1914. 

The homes they leave behind 

(Rubens) 2467 29164 

Your king and country want you 

(Rubens) 2467 29165 

Columbia, New York, 19152-1916. 

An open secret (Woodman) 39112 A 1471 39112 

Down In the forest (Ronald) 39 II 4 -^.1555 39114 

When love is kind (Moore) 39116 A 1472 39116 

A Resolve (Obstination) (Fontenailles) 39118 Ai47i 39118 

Mifanwy (Forster) 39120 Ai49o 39120 

L'heure exquise ( Verlaine-Hahn) 39121 A 1 490 39121 

The little grey home in the west (Lohr) 39123 Ai472 39123 
Believe me if all those endearing young charms 

(Moore) 39171 Ai555 39171 

A little love, a little kiss (Silesu) 46209 Aig57 46209 

Just you (Burleigh) 46210 A 195 7 46210 

Until (Sanderson) 46211 Ai93& 46211 

Oft in the stilly night (trad.) 48813 A5834 48813 

Home, sweet home (Payne) 48814 A834 48814 
(all above are ten inch, 25011., except the last two.) 

Edison, Diamond Discs: Orange, New Jersey, 1917. 

Curly headed baby (Clutsam) 82159 

Pse g'win back to Dixie (White) 82159 
Believe me if all those endearing young charms 

(Moore) 82163 

My ain folk (Lemon) 82163 

Kashmiri song (Lehmaim) 82205 

Dreams (Streletzki) 82331 

Happy days (Streletzki) 8233 1 

Colombia, London, 29x9. 

Monsieur Beaucaire (Lonsdale-Messager) : Philomel Li3io 7646 * 

I do not know Li3i i 76462 

Lightly, lightly _ L 1 3 1 2 76463 
(with Marion Green, baritone) 
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M425 

M430 
M430 

M444 
M444 



RECORDINGS 



Say no more 

(with Marion Green, baritone) 
Finale, Act i Li3i4 

What are the names? 

(with M. Green) ^1315 

Finale, Act II Li3i6 

(with M. Green and Robert Parker) 
(above issued as album of single faced twelve inch discs.) 

Decca, London, 1932, issued in U.S.A. as "London" after 1949. 
25cm.) 

Europe U.S.A. 
Conversation Piece: 

I'll follow my secret heart (Coward) 
Nevermore 

Lilac Domino : What is done (Cuvillier) 
Student Prince : Deep in my heart (Romberg) 
Sir Roger de Coverley : 

Carefree (Gibson) 
Sweet Mistress Prue 
Christina's Lament (Humoresque No. 7) 

(Dvorak) 
Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak) 

(twelve inch, socm.), issued in U.S.A."on "Decca" 
Veronique: Petite dinde, quel outrage & 

Ma foi pour venir de Provence 

(Messager) T2Oi & K$93 29008 

La Perichole : Tu n'est pas beau 

(Offenbach) T2Oi & Kgg$ 29008 

(25cm. Recorded in Paris, 1932, issued in the French Decca 
only.) 
Apres un rve (Bussine-Faur) 

pf. G. Reeves F403OO 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hugo-Hahn) ^40300 

The Gramophone Co., London, 1934 (250111.) 
By Appointment: White Roses 

(S. & K. Russell) B8242 

Hold me in your heart 88242 

(with Chas. Mayhew) 



1 89 

single double matrix 
76464 



76473 

76474 
76475 



(ten inch, 
matrix 

TBii20 
TBii2i 
064929 
GB4930 

065259 



064907 



FGA493I 

FGA4932 
catalogue 



FGB4908 
FGB4909 



OEA 861 
OEA 862 



(1937, 25cm., all with Cortot at the piano, released in U.S.A. as 

Album 1-322) 

FStes Galantes: Set I: En sourdine 

(Verlaine-Debussy) DA 1471 

Fantoches DA 1471 

Clair de lune DA 1472 

Set II: Lesingenus DA 1472 

Le faune DA 1473 

Colloque sentimental DA 1473 

Trois Chansons de Bilitis (Pierre Louys-Debussy) 

La flute de Pan DA 1474 

La chevelure DA 1474 

Le tombeau des naiades DA 1475 



RGA-Victor 



1768 
1768 
1769 
1769 
1770 
1770 

1771 

1771 
1772 


OEA 3 147 
OEA 3 148 
OEA 3 146 
OEA 3 149 
OEA 3150 
OEA 3151 

OEA 3152 
OEA 3 153 
OEA 3 154 



RECORDINGS 

Europe U.S.A. 
Le Promenoir des deux amants (Tristan THermite-Debussy) 



matrix 



Aupres de cette grotte sombre 
Crois mon conseil, chere Glimene 
Je tremble en voyant ton visage 
Ballades de Villon, No. 3 : 

Ballade des femmes de Paris 

(Debussy) 
Proses Lyriques, No. 2 : 

De greve (words and music, 
Debussy) 



DA 1475 
DA 1476 
DA 1476 



1772 

1773 OEA 3156 

1773 OEA 3157 



DA 1477 1774 



DA 1477 1774 



(1940 to 1948, 25021., all with G. Moore at the piano, the three discs with 
Victor numbers were issued in RCA- Victor Album M-8g5.) 

Apres un reve (Bussine-Faure) 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hugo-Hahn) 

Psyche (Comeille-Paladilhe) 

Chanson triste (Lahore-Duparc) 

King Arthur: Fairest isle (Purcell) 

The Libertine: Nymphs and shepherds 

(Purcell) 

Oft in the stilly night (trad.) 
Comin 5 thro' the rye (old Scotch air) 
Pleading (Salmon-Elgar) 
Now sleeps the crimson petal 

(Tennyson-Quilter) 

Dans les mines d'une abbaye (Hugo-Faure') 
Plaisir d'amour (Florian-Martini) 
Soir (Samain-Faure) 
Les roses d' Ispahan (de Lisle-Faur6) 
Offrande (Verlaine-Hahn) 
L'heure exquise (Verlaine-Hahn) 
Ici-bas ! (Prud'homme-Faure) 
En sourdine (Verlaine-Hahn) 
Lydia (de Lisle-Faure") 
Nell (de Lisle-Faure) 
Chanson d'avril (Bouilhet-Bizet) 
Le colibri (de Lisle-Chausson) 
Romance (Bourget-Debussy) 
Beau soir (Bourget-Debussy) 
Pastorale (Re"gnard-Bizet) 
Chanson d'Estelle (Floridan-Godard) 
Obstination (Coppee-Fontenailles) 
Elegie (Gallet-Massenet) 
Glair de lime (Verlaine-Faure) 
Le secret (Silvester-Faur6) 
Ariettes Oubie*es No. 5 : Aquarelles-Green 

(Verlaine-Debussy) 
La bonne chanson, No. 9 : L'Hiver a cesse 

(Verlaine-Faur6) 



DA 1777 i o- 1 002 


OEA 9221 


DA 1777 i o- 1 002 


OEA 9222 


DA 1779 10-1003 


OEA 9223 


DA 1779 10-1003 


OEA 9244 


DA 1790 


OEA 9339 


DA 1790 


OEA 9340 


DA 1804 


OEA 9524 


DA 1804 


OEA 9525 


DA 1807 


OEA 9660 


DA 1807 


OEA 9661 


DA 1810 


OEA 9675 


DA 1810 


OEA 9687 


DA 1819 


OEA 9676 


DA 1819 


OEA 9876 


DA 1821 10-1004 


OEA 9245 


DA 1821 16-1004 


OEA 9247 


DA 1830 


OEA 9695 


DA 1830 


OEA 9505 


DA 1831 


OEA 9971 


DA 1831 


OEA 9972 


DA 1833 


OEA 10004 


DA 1833 


OEA 10005 


DA 1838 


OEA 10140 


DA 1838 


OEA 10141 


DA 1840 


OEA 10176 


DA 1840 


OEA 10177 


DA 1847 


OEA 10258 


DA 1847 


OEA 10257 


DA 1876 


OEA 9694 


DA 1876 


OEA 9663 



DA 1893 
DA 1893 



OEA 9246 
OEA 9875 



1941-48. 3ocm.; accompaniments as shown, not issued in U.S. A. 

Clair de lune (Verlaine-Szulc) DB 5937 2EA 9393 

Extase (Lahor-Duparc) (piano: Gerald Moore) DB 5937 2EA 9394 



RECORDINGS 



Europe U.S.A. 
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matrix 



Chanson perpetuelle, Part I (Cros-Chausson) (with 

Blech Qtet. and G. Moore, piano) 
Chanson perpetuelle, Part II (Cros-Chausson) (with 

Blech Qtet. and G. Moore, piano) 
Shehe"razade: Asie Pt. I (Klingsor-Ravel) 
Part II (Royal Opera Orch.) 

La flute enchanted cond. : 

L'Indiffe'rent (H. Rignold) 



DB 6159 2EA 10049 



DB 6159 
DB6843 
DB6843 
DB6844 
DB6844 



sEA 10050 



1948. 30011.., special recordings made for The Gramophone Shop, New York; 
also made available in G.B., all with G. Moore at piano. 



Pelleas et Melisande ; Voici ce qu'il e*crit a son frere 

(Maeterlinck-Debussy) 
Pelleas et Melisande : Tu ne sais pas pourquoi il faut 

je m'^loigne 

(a) Histoires naturelles: No. 4: Le martin-pecheur 

(Renard-Ravel) 

Deux epigrammes: Anne jouant de I'epmette. 
La bonne chanson, No. 3 : La lune blanche luit 

dans les bois (Verlaine-Faur6) 

(b) La bonne chanson, No. 5 : J'ai presque peur 

en v6rite\ 
Mozart: Etre adore". Act I (Guitry-Hahn) 

Air des adieux, Act III 
Oh! quand je dors (Hugo-Liszt) 
Les larmes (Blanchotte-Tchaikovsky) 



s 



GSC2I sEA 12376 

GSC2I 2EAI2455 

GSC22 2EA 12377 

GSC22 



GSC23 2EA 12409 

GSC23 2EA 12410 

GSC 24 2EA 12453 

GSC24 2EAI2454 



R.C.A.-Victor 25 cm. recordings, all made on October 2ist, 1946, not issued 
in Europe. Orchestral accompaniment under cond. : Jean Paul Moret. 
Issued as Album MO- 1169. 

La Servants Maitresse: Air de Zerbina (Pergolesi) 10-1369 D6-RB-2870 

Rose et Colas: La sagesse est un tre*sor (Monsigny) 10-1369 D6-RB-2875 
Zemire et Azor: Rose che"rie (Gre"try) 10-1370 D6-RB-287 

Les Oies de Frfre Philippe : Je sais attacher des rubans 

(Dourlen) 10-1370 D6-RB-2878 

Le Deserteur; Adieu, chere Louise (Monsigny) 10-1371 D6-RB-2877 

Le Tableau Parlant : Vous 6tiez ce que vous n'tes 

plus (Gr6try) 



10-1371 D6-RB-2868 




1940. 30011. Special recordings made for The Gramophone Shop, New York, 
also made available in G.B. First four sides with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, cond.: Leslie Heward, other four sides with Gerald Moore, 
piano. 

Nuits d'e*te", No. 2 : Le spectre de la rose 

No. 4: Absence (Gautier-Berlioz) 
L'invitation au voyage (Baudelaire-Duparc) 
Phidyle" (Coppe"e-Duparc) 
Proses Lyriques, No. 3 : De fleurs (Debussy) 
No. i : De reve 

No. 4: De soir 

Le jet d'eau (Baudelaire-Debussy) 



CTPXH584 
CTPXiisSs 
CTPXH586 
CTPXn 5 8 9 



[Gi8o 



CTPXii59i 
CTPX 11592 



RECORDINGS 

UNPUBLISHED (as far as can be verified) 

(1) Coliambia, New York, 1912-1916. matrix 

Nozze di Figaro (Mozart) Voi che sapete 391 15 

The birth of morn 39 1 1 9 

Parted (Tosti) 36829 

My heart is sair 468 r 2 

The silver ring (Chaminade) 46819 

Comin* thro 3 the rye 46837 

Keep the home fires burning (Novello) 48820 

Down in the forest (Ronald) 48849 

Laddie in khaki 48851 

(a) Lullaby; (b) The birth of morn 48924 

(a) The year's at the spring; (b) The fairy pipers 48925 

(2) The Gramophone Company, 1941. 

Duets with John McCormack (tenor). 

Night hymn at sea (ten inch) OEA-965I 

Still wie die Nacht (Goetz) (twelve inch) sEA 9652 

(fl) Papillons (Gautier-Ghausson) DB 6179 sEA 10316 

(b) Le temps des hlas (Chausson) DB 6179 sEA 10317 

(3) ItCJu-Victor, October 1946 (25011.) 

(a) L'avoir qu'une pensee (Meliul) D6-RB-2867 

(b) II regardait mon bouquet (Monsigny) 

(a) Dans le printemps de mes anne'es (Garat) 

(b) Jeunes fillettcs (Dalayrac) D6-RB-2869 
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